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Foreword 


In 2002, the Member States of the European Union launched the Copenhagen process, to reinforce and 
better coordinate their vocational education and training (VET) policies. In 2010, the Bruges commu- 
niqué gave new impetus to the process. In the Riga meeting in June 2015, the European Commission, 
EU Member States and social partners, the European Economic Area and the candidate countries reaf- 
firmed their commitment to competitive and inclusive VET. The Riga conclusions broadened the scope 
of European VET policies, enshrining new priorities such as the generalisation of work-based learning 
and the acquisition and strengthening of key competences. 

Cedefop and the ETF have been in charge of monitoring and analysing how national VET poli- 
cies have taken up the Riga lines. Their present joint report shows that considerable progress has 
been made since 2015. New steps have been taken to develop and expand apprenticeship and dual 
systems, systematise school-business cooperation, and establish wide-scale graduate tracking and 
training needs anticipation. Retraining a growing range of vulnerable groups has become the norm. 
Awareness of identifying and cultivating key competences has been raised. Considerable attention is 
now being paid to VET teaching, in efforts to boost its attractiveness and strengthen teacher and trainer 
professional development. 

Overall, the findings show that the progress achieved in the medium term-deliverables reinforced 
the 2020 vision for VET. 

However, there is no doubt that challenges remain. In particular, early and systematic ex-post evalu- 
ation of policies is not yet common practice everywhere. As it is time to forge a new vision for the future 
of VET beyond 2020, unsettled issues need to be identified and addressed. This report helps in that 
regard, pointing to areas which could attract more attention in the next decade. It will assist shaping 
new initiatives for the future of VET policies in Europe. 


Jurgen Siebel Cesare Onestini 
Cedefop Executive Director ETF Director 
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Executive summary 


In 2002 the Copenhagen process laid the foun- 
dations for a systemic approach in vocational 
education and training (VET) reforms at Eu- 
ropean level. It allowed for the development 
of tools and the political steering to support 
the participating countries to take ownership 
of their own reforms while benefitting from 
the experiences of others. Over the cycles of 
Bruges (2010-14) and Riga (2015-20), the Co- 
penhagen process has focused on a number 
of deliverables and facilitated annual report- 
ing of progress towards the achievement of 
these deliverables. Seventeen years later, VET 
national systems have undergone substantial 
changes for the benefit of learners, economies 
and societies. 

Taking stock of these changes, analysing 
what has worked and what needs to be im- 
proved, is an important piece of evidence to help 
shape the way forward for the new cycle of EU 
cooperation in VET and related priorities for the 
post-2020 period. 

This Cedefop-ETF Riga final report recalls the 
state of play in 2015 and provides an overview of 
what EU countries (Member States plus Iceland 
and Norway) and candidate countries have done 
over the period 2015-19 to address the five pri- 
ority areas for VET agreed by their ministers in 
Riga in 2015. The report flags common trends 
across countries and aims to support their co- 
operation towards a common ambition for VET. 
While countries’ policy measures may look rath- 
er similar at aggregate level, their VET systems 
and policies do not start from the same point, 
and policy actions are firmly embedded into their 
respective contexts. Purpose, speed and pro- 
gress vary: country examples illustrate the diver- 
sity within this apparent unity. Complementary 
country chapters look more in depth ('). Despite 
differences across countries, the evidence pro- 
vided in the report indicates that VET systems 


S) 


NEXT 


have moved forward to emphasise that VET can 
be a credible first choice. 

Compared to the 2011-14 cycle, fewer and 
broader priority areas — the five medium-term 
deliverables (MTDs) — were agreed in Riga. 
When asked which MTD(s) they would assign 
high priority, a clear trend emerged across 
countries: strengthening work-based learning 
came first, with specific attention to appren- 
ticeships (MTD 1), followed by access to VET 
and qualifications for all (MTD 3) and teacher 
and trainer professional development (MTD 5). 
Quality assurance and feedback loops (MTD 2) 
and key competences (MTD 4) were ranked 
lower by the countries. 


Continuity and change: 
achievements and challenges 


Four of the five Riga MTDs build on priority ar- 
eas of the 2011-14 cycle and they all relate to 
the strategic and overarching objectives set for 
2020. This sets a framework for continued policy 
developments in the countries. At the same time, 
complex and newly emerging challenges require 
action on several fronts, as the unprecedented 
refugee crisis demonstrated shortly after the de- 
cision on the five priorities. 


MTD 1 - Promoting work-based learning 

in all its forms, with special attention to 
apprenticeships 

Promoting apprenticeships had already been high 
on the European policy agenda since the 2008 
economic downturn. The alternation of learning 
in schools and enterprises was then recognised 
as a possible way to ease young people’s transi- 
tions to the labour market, taking into account the 
fact that the countries with well-functioning ap- 
prenticeships showed least youth unemployment 


(') See Cedefop (2018c) - country reports on the national policy developments in VET in 2015-17 — and ETF (2018b-f) - country 
reports on progress towards Riga conclusions MTDs in Albania, North Macedonia, Montenegro, Serbia and Turkey. 
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rates. In the reporting period (2015-19), appren- 
ticeship and other forms of work-based learning 
expanded and became central to several EU-level 
initiatives. The establishment of the European alli- 
ance for apprenticeship (EAfA) in 2013 had drawn 
increased attention to apprenticeships. The ma- 
jority of MTD 1 related actions in the reporting 
period focused on apprenticeships, dual sys- 
tems and alternance (ADA) schemes (56%). Most 
countries introduced system level reforms such 
as setting up or updating their legal frameworks, 
updating and clarifying rules and regulations or 
expanding apprenticeship to new programmes at 
higher levels. Some countries worked to clarify 
roles and responsibilities of different actors, es- 
pecially employer organisations and chambers. 
This area will be on national agendas for the 
years to come. 

Many countries focused on making appren- 
ticeships more attractive for employers and 
learners. Incentives are increasingly used to en- 
courage enterprises to offer training places; most 
of these are financial subsidies or tax exemp- 
tions. Some countries have started designing 
non-financial incentives such as developing ‘la- 
bels’ and certificates to signal quality training of- 
fers for companies that provide apprenticeships. 

School-business cooperation was reinforced 
through increased participation of labour market 
stakeholders in shaping VET. Reported develop- 
ments engaged a growing range of enterprises, 
sharing responsibilities and strengthening part- 
nerships in programme design and teaching. De- 
spite the efforts, this area requires more attention 
and further exchange through peer learning. One 
of the aspects of particular difficulty that coun- 
tries reported is the distribution and coordination 
of learning between school and the workplace. 
This is also corroborated by the findings of Ce- 
defop’s thematic reviews on apprenticeship. 

There was evidence in countries of good 
practices to boost the involvement of SMEs in 
work-based learning and apprenticeship. In 
some, SMEs were provided with toolkits (meth- 
odological guidelines and manuals) for quality 
placements and took part in training workshops. 
Apprenticeship advisors were trained to provide 
companies with administrative assistance and 
apprenticeship support services. Employers able 
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Executive summary 


only to provide partial placements used shared 
apprenticeship, where apprentices move be- 
tween different employers. Databases of SMEs 
interested in apprenticeships were created to 
support schools’ and learners’ search for place- 
ments. SMEs will remain one of the key target 
groups of policy actions in this MTD. 

Work-based learning in school-based VET re- 
ceived less attention compared to ADA schemes, 
particularly work-based learning integrated in a 
school-based programme through on-site labs, 
workshops, kitchens, restaurants, junior or prac- 
tice firms, simulations or real business/industry 
project assignments. Some countries are re- 
structuring their school-based programmes by 
requiring more VET programmes to include prac- 
tical training, increasing the duration of practical 
training and setting up coordination functions to 
support school-business cooperation. 

It appears that it was not clear to countries 
how innovation and entrepreneurship could be 
perceived in the context of MTD 1 or stimulat- 
ed through MTD 1 initiatives. It would be worth 
aiming at better future understanding of these 
terms across countries, identifying more specific 
strands or areas of work that deserve attention. 


MTD 2 - Developing quality assurance 
mechanisms in VET and continuous 
information and feedback loops 

By 2019, all countries had developed a national 
approach to quality assurance (QA). Many coun- 
tries worked on revising their regulatory frame- 
works (25% of reported actions related to QA), 
either as part of a greater VET reform or, in some 
cases, focusing on consolidating their fragment- 
ed approaches and establishing comprehensive 
practices across the country and different sec- 
tors of education and training. National develop- 
ments in this MTD emphasised ensuring quality 
in VET providers (44% of reported actions relat- 
ed to QA). Many focused on promoting self-as- 
sessment in VET schools — mostly in initial voca- 
tional education and training (IVET) — to introduce 
a culture of continuous improvement. A similar 
number of developments focused on further 
developing external evaluation practices, intro- 
ducing quality observatories and making quality 
agreements with VET providers systematic. In 
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most cases, self-assessment and external eval- 
uation work hand-in-hand and support putting in 
practice the use of the quality cycle, an important 
element of the European quality assurance for 
vocational education and training (EQAVET) rec- 
ommendation. The QA national reference points 
supported QA-related developments, using the 
expertise provided by the EQAVET community of 
practice. They shared examples of good prac- 
tice with other network members, participated in 
peer review activities and used Erasmus+ fund- 
ing to support the developments and implemen- 
tation of their national approaches. 

The analysis of national developments in the 
reporting period shows that the quality assur- 
ance initiatives reported under MTD 2 seldom 
linked to developing methodologies for quali- 
fication design and review or to developments 
related to national qualifications frameworks 
(NQFs). Only a few countries reported intro- 
ducing outcome-based approaches focusing 
mostly on certification and examination pro- 
cesses. Similarly, few developments specifical- 
ly addressed quality assurance of work-based 
learning and apprenticeships. The analysis also 
shows a significant variation between countries’ 
approaches to ensuring the quality of VET pro- 
viders in terms of flexibility on the mandatory or 
optional nature of self-assessment, on the bod- 
ies and the types of external monitoring, and the 
types and number of indicators used. The vari- 
ation can be explained by the differences in the 
way VET is organised and the degree of autono- 
my of VET providers. 

Almost half (43%) of the initiatives related 
to developing information and feedback loops 
to improve the quality and relevance of VET 
focused on anticipating training needs, while 
about one third of the countries started devel- 
oping comprehensive forecasting mechanisms. 
Cedefop supported five of these in their endeav- 
ours to improve anticipation methods, build their 
capacity on skills and labour market intelligence 
and put in place effective policies and actions to 
tackle skills mismatch. Some of the approaches 
in the reporting period combine available statis- 
tical data with qualitative information to identi- 
fy technological trends and societal changes to 
project future skills demand in the labour market. 
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Outcomes are expected to inform national, re- 
gional and local authorities responsible for VET, 
training providers, public employment services 
and employers. Countries also reported other 
less comprehensive approaches to informing the 
provision of VET programmes, such as research 
projects and qualitative surveys to explore cur- 
rent and future skills needs as well as mismatch- 
es between skills demand and supply. 

But setting up mechanisms to assess, antic- 
ipate and respond to skill needs is not enough. 
To be able to translate labour market intelligence 
into effective policies requires collaboration 
and interaction between different stakeholders. 
Countries’ information suggests that they have 
devoted attention to setting up standing adviso- 
ry bodies to inform policy-making: 13% of ac- 
tions related to information and feedback loops. 
Examples include government agencies, sector 
skills councils, national and/or regional educa- 
tion councils, and forums for national and/or 
regional public debate on education and train- 
ing. A closer look at the composition of these 
advisory bodies points to the need for greater 
involvement of teachers, learners and employee 
representatives. The analysis also points to an 
increased need for local and regional autonomy 
in programme development and closer coopera- 
tion between providers and employers in keep- 
ing VET relevant to regional and local needs. 
However, many of the reported developments 
are dependent on EU funding which poses im- 
portant issues in terms of the actual sustainabili- 
ty of these approaches. 

The most important developments, reported 
by several countries, in the use of information 
on transition and employability of VET gradu- 
ates (27% of actions related to information and 
feedback loops), concerned monitoring systems 
for graduate tracking, mainly through statistical 
tools and the setting up of specialised bodies 
to understand transitions between training and 
employment better. However, information on 
outcomes is not collected systematically. Infor- 
mation on VET graduate placements and the uti- 
lisation of their skills in the workplace continues 
to be the least used by countries. Challenges 
include the obstacles posed by data protection 
regulations, the cost of collecting such data, and 
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the capacity needed at system level to interpret 
and use these data to inform VET. 


MTD 3 - Access to VET and qualifications 

for all 

Bringing together and building on several of the 
2011-14 deliverables, MTD3 is the most multi- 
dimensional. It links with MTD 1 and MTD 4 as 
well as employment and social policies, not least 
through its strong inclusion dimension. MTD 3 
has been reinforced by the 2016 Upskilling path- 
ways recommendation and the European pillar 
of social rights; many policy actions reported by 
countries contribute to their objectives but have 
not been devised specifically in response to 
them. Actions in the reporting period mainly ad- 
dressed training, reskilling and upskilling vulner- 
able groups (21% of actions); increasing perme- 
ability and flexibility (18% of actions); improving 
guidance (14%); recognition-validation (14%); 
transparency of qualifications (NQFs, European 
credit system for vocational education and train- 
ing (ECVET): 12%) and promoting equal oppor- 
tunities for all (11%). 

Actions on training, reskilling and upskilling 
at-risk groups tended to address diverse target 
groups: early school leavers and young peo- 
ple not in education, employment or training 
(NEETs), low-skilled, unemployed, employed 
people at risk of becoming jobless, parents on (or 
after) parental leave, the young from disadvan- 
taged urban areas, young people with learning 
difficulties, people with disabilities, senior work- 
ers, refugees and other migrants. Apart from the 
most common approach of developing training 
courses for the different target groups, countries 
developed dedicated apprenticeship and intern- 
ship schemes, established training guarantee 
programmes, scholarships and other dedicated 
financial support for training. In a few countries, 
the approaches to upskilling low- skilled adults 
aligned with the three-stage pattern (*) of the Up- 
skilling pathways recommendation, most often in 
relation to refugees and migrants. 

During the reporting period, developments 
related to increasing permeability and flexibil- 
ity were seen as important in allowing learners 
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a smooth progression in education and training 
systems without dead ends. Main developments 
reported by countries include: setting up new 
pathways and bridging routes; making admis- 
sion, progression and examination rules more 
flexible; opening up VET to general education 
and higher education students; and introducing 
modularisation and partial qualifications in initial 
VET (IVET) and continuing VET (CVET). The latter 
are usually linked to or reflected in NQF-related 
developments. Cedefop’s monitoring shows that 
the coverage of NQFs has been growing in re- 
cent years and their comprehensive character is 
becoming stronger. The impact of the NQFs is 
growing, particularly in the review and renewal of 
qualifications standards and in promoting stake- 
holder involvement, as comprehensive frame- 
works act as platforms for cooperation across 
educational subsystems and education and la- 
bour markets. There is a growing trend among 
countries to open up their frameworks to include 
qualifications awarded outside the formal system 
by labour market stakeholders and international 
organisations. It is important that work contin- 
ue in this direction in order to grow the interna- 
tional dimension of VET. A challenge that needs 
to be addressed is to continue communicating 
the benefits and added value of EQF/NQFs to 
end-users. A concrete example is systematically 
to include EQF and NOF levels on qualification 
documents (certificates, diplomas) and in regis- 
ters of qualifications. 

Since 2015, efforts have been made to in- 
crease quality of, and free access to, career guid- 
ance to learners and through online platforms. 
Developments include revising procedures, 
training teachers who have guidance tasks, and 
extending services to broader age and social 
groups. The trend towards web-based portals 
with integrated matching and self-help tools for 
self-assessment was already apparent in the 
2011-14 reporting period; this continued and 
e-tools have become more prominent in the re- 
cent years. Despite the number of national initia- 
tives implemented, the challenge is still to cease 
perceiving guidance as an ad hoc service, of- 
fered to the unemployed or being school-based, 


() (@) skills assessment; (b) provision of a tailored, flexible and quality learning offer meeting the needs identified in the skills 
assessment; and (c) validation and recognition of the skills acquired. 
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but to embed it into the lifelong learning process. 
It is important that countries follow a holistic ap- 
proach to guidance and counselling, involving 
stakeholders and linking it to skills assessment, 
validation and certification at any transition 
points from education to work and within both. 

Countries have reinforced their work on val- 
idating non-formal and informal learning. The 
Youth guarantee, the Council recommendation 
on upskilling pathways, and measures for the 
long-term unemployed have embraced (ele- 
ments of) the validation process and targeted 
validation activities to these groups. Progress 
has been made in using validation for low-qual- 
ified and low-skilled jobseekers. The large in- 
flow of migrants in recent years has contributed 
to using validation more widely. The update of 
the European inventory on validation of non-for- 
mal and informal learning shows that countries 
are moving towards the creation of overarching 
strategies, tackling the existing fragmentation 
of validation systems. While there are validation 
arrangements in virtually all countries in at least 
one sector of education and training, several 
countries also have systematic arrangements 
within third sector and labour market initiatives. 
However, the level of connection and consisten- 
cy across the different areas remains limited. A 
major challenge on validation in VET seems to 
be the professionalisation of validation practi- 
tioners. There is limited offer of training available 
for validation practitioners, and much of this is 
not a requirement. Monitoring and evaluation of 
the efficiency and effectiveness of existing vali- 
dation initiatives remains limited, although more 
countries are establishing quality assurance sys- 
tems specifically for validation. There is limited 
information on the number of people undertak- 
ing validation and there is still room for better co- 
ordination between validation and wider career 
guidance management practices. 


MTD 4 - Strengthening key competences 

Actions in MTD 4 have clearly focused on digital 
competences (21%), science, technology, engi- 
neering and mathematics (STEM) competences 
(16%), native (15%) and foreign languages (10%) 
and entrepreneurship (8%). Policy developments 
related to learning to learn, social and civic com- 
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petences and cultural awareness and expression 
competences received less attention (10% in to- 
tal). National policies often address key compe- 
tences as a package. These are broad policies 
covering several key competences; consequent- 
ly, they often limit their aims to raising awareness 
and setting a vision, rather than embedding them 
into the system. Many countries also have their 
own definitions for key competences. 

Analysis of reported developments in digi- 
tal competences reveals a significant volume of 
project-based initiatives compared to other pol- 
icy tools, as the former react faster to changing 
demands. There is an increase in inter-ministe- 
rial/inter-departmental cooperation towards ad- 
dressing digital competences in VET. Dedicated 
authorities for digital affairs are also being estab- 
lished. There is evidence of an increased involve- 
ment of companies and other stakeholders in the 
reported developments. Policies aimed at teach- 
ers and trainers are often remedy actions for 
those that need to upgrade their digital compe- 
tences to be able to teach any subject efficiently, 
not only ICT. However, rarely reported by coun- 
tries is how initial teacher training addresses dig- 
ital competences. Also, more attention could be 
paid in the future to reducing digital barriers for 
those with special needs and senior citizens. 

Looking at the totality of reported develop- 
ments on key competences, most address initial 
VET and fewer continuing VET. Policies in IVET 
have mainly aimed at supporting key compe- 
tence development through: 

(a) setting up strategies and action plans; 

(b) revising programmes and curricula; 

(c) improving methods for assessment of key 
competences; 

(d) training of teachers and trainers on learning 
key competences. 


Policies aiming to embed key competences 
in VET through programme delivery and teach- 
er training often achieve their objectives faster 
compared to those addressing the revision of 
occupational, education and assessment stand- 
ards that usually require more time. 

EU initiatives affect policies promoting key 
competences. Many of the reported devel- 
opments referred to EU or international initia- 


tives, for example the framework for languages 
(CEFR) and the EU frameworks for key compe- 
tences, and digital competences (DigComp). 
These findings are also confirmed by Cedefop’s 
comparative initial VET study, completed in 
2019, on three key competences: digital, litera- 
cy and multilingual. 

Despite the progress countries have made, 
efforts should continue addressing this policy 
area. The need for digital competences and en- 
trepreneurship is rising since they are central to 
flexible learning approaches, to promoting crea- 
tivity and innovation, and to supporting other key 
competences, such as literacy, science, technol- 
ogy, engineering and mathematics. The need 
for further work on personal, social, learning to 
learn, citizenship and cultural awareness and ex- 
pression competences is also partly corroborat- 
ed by Cedefop’s opinion survey data. 


MTD 5 - Initial and continuous 

professional development of VET teachers, 
trainers and mentors 

Competent and motivated teachers and trainers 
are essential for high quality and inclusive VET. 
Although professional development of teachers, 
trainers and mentors was not directly rooted in 
the 2011-14 deliverables, it was a prerequisite to 
achieving many of them. Different EU-level work- 
ing groups have focused on competence profiles 
and the professional development of VET teach- 
ing and training staff. Countries’ actions over the 
reporting period prioritised VET school teachers 
and trainers (69% of reported developments) 
rather than in-company trainers and mentors. 

Redefining VET teachers’ entry requirements 
and updating pre-service and initial in-service 
training (26% of reported developments) is most- 
ly targeted at addressing insufficient prepared- 
ness of teachers with respect to the challenges 
they face. 

Some countries in the reporting period looked 
for ways to address teacher shortages and make 
teaching more attractive by increasing salaries, 
developing career opportunities and attracting 
professionals from industry. Despite the work 
done, further attention is required on this area in 
the future. 


Executive summary 


Most countries have introduced programmes 
and courses for teachers’ continuous profession- 
al development (CPD) (43% of reported develop- 
ments), built career development opportunities, 
and promoted work-placements in companies to 
keep teachers updated on the industry, labour 
market and technological developments. In the 
reporting period, a limited number of countries 
have introduced specialised programmes to pre- 
pare VET school leaders for their role, which of- 
ten includes taking decisions about teacher pro- 
fessional development. Taking into account the 
volume of initiatives reported for teachers’ and 
leaders’ CPD, countries will need to consider 
monitoring its content, quality and effectiveness 
for better learning. 

With the development of apprenticeships 
and work-based learning in most of the coun- 
tries, there is a growing need for more employ- 
ees from companies who can act as trainers/ 
mentors. Only 28% of reported developments 
focused on their training. Examples include (re) 
defining the requirements to become a train- 
er, introducing/updating training programmes, 
and opening up learning opportunities through 
school visiting schemes. 

Most of the initiatives that address profes- 
sional development for teachers and in-company 
trainers are carried out through EU-funded pro- 
jects. It is important that successful practices de- 
rived from these programmes be mainstreamed 
in the future to form systematic and holistic poli- 
cies for VET staff professional development. 


The Riga transversal principles 

Apart from the five MTDs, the Riga conclusions 
referred to transversal areas and principles which 
are crucial for achieving the deliverables and for 
modernising VET. 

Involvement of relevant stakeholders’ was 
the most frequent transversal principle report- 
ed by countries (in 70% of actions for which a 
transversal principle was mentioned). The cat- 
egories usually referred to public education/ 
training and labour market authorities; regions 
and municipalities; VET institutions; enterprises; 
employer associations; sectoral organisations; 
chambers; professional and trade associations; 
and experts. 
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‘Efficient funding’ was mentioned in 19% of 
actions. References to ‘promoting excellence/in- 
novation’ and ’supporting the learning outcomes 
approach’ were far less frequent (4% and 6% of 
actions respectively). 

Analysis of evidence provided shows the di- 
verse understanding among countries of what an 
efficient mechanism, innovation and excellence 
are. Attention should be paid when developing 
the post-2020 priorities to providing clear defini- 
tions for such terms in order to ensure common 
understanding between countries. 


Key trends and messages 


Other than the key achievements and challenges 

identified for each MTD, Cedefop and ETF anal- 

ysis identified several common trends across 
countries and deliverables: 

(a) borderlines between VET for youths and 
adults, initial and continuing training are in- 
creasingly becoming less clear-cut, a trend 
already noticed in previous reviews. This un- 
derlines the need for greater flexibility and 
permeability between learning pathways and 
a variety of learning settings. It also entails re- 
flection on how IVET and CVET are connected 
in the lifelong learning perspective to support 
learning and occupational careers. Effective 
interaction between different education and 
training institutions, labour market actors and 
stakeholders will be crucial; 

(b) countries increasingly mobilise internation- 
al support and cooperation. Accessing EU 
funds has continued: mainly the ESF in the 
EU-28, not only for specific targeted projects 
but also longer-term system-level develop- 
ments and reforms. Increasingly, Erasmus+ 
has been used to support the work on the 
Riga deliverables. In most candidate coun- 
tries, both the EU pre-accession assistance 
instrument (IPA) and international donor or- 
ganisations (including bilateral donors) have 
been highly associated with VET systems 
reform. As a result, sustainable use and 
complementarity of national and EU funding 
should be further promoted to guarantee that 
valuable initiatives developed in the reporting 
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period are continued at national level, once 
EU funding stops. 


The Bruges and Riga cycles have helped 
reinforce cooperation across borders and sup- 
ported countries in making significant progress 
on the five MTDs. The existing deliverables con- 
tributed to more cooperation between systems, 
even more for most candidate countries. 

A key message of the Cedefop and ETF anal- 
ysis is the need to preserve continuity when 
designing the post-2020 priorities. Rather than 
radically changing the current deliverables, they 
should be fine-tuned, strengthening countries’ 
capacity to implement work that has already 
started. This takes time; by September 2019, 
only 64% of the actions undertaken in the re- 
porting period had reached the full-scale imple- 
mentation stage, while one third of actions were 
still in the pipeline, whether at the legislative 
(12%), piloting (8.5%), design or public consul- 
tation stages. 

Current deliverables could be streamlined to 
accommodate new themes such as: 

(a) the emergence and increased visibility of VET 
at higher levels (at European qualifications 
framework (EQF) levels 5 to 8), a notable 
change in recent years highlighted in the re- 
cent Cedefop study on the changing nature 
and role of VET; 

(b) the role of VET in providing quick respons- 
es and coping with the massive changes in 
occupational and qualification profiles, espe- 
cially caused by the digital transformation; 

(c) career guidance and validation could be- 
come more prominent in the agenda, as it will 
become more difficult than ever to navigate 
through the new era of the digitised world of 
work and possible over-flexible education 
and training systems; 

(d) strengthening learner-centred and collabora- 
tive teaching and learning including through 
learning outcomes and competence-based 
approaches. This contributes to cultivating 
learners’ sense of ownership and responsibil- 
ity for their own learning and increasing their 
motivation; 
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(e) international mobility of learners and VET 
teachers and trainers, addressed so far in 
parallel to the Copenhagen process; 

(f) the importance of excellence of VET at 
all levels to support innovation and com- 
petitiveness, embedding VET in_ regional 
economic developments. 


In planning future cooperation, it is very im- 
portant to take forward what has been accom- 
plished and focus on connecting, in a meaning- 
ful way, VET policies and initiatives that address 
different areas. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


Policy context 


2017 marked the EU 60th anniversary of the 
Treaty of Rome, which laid the foundation of to- 
day’s European Union. It explicitly included VET, 
preparing the grounds for a common European 
vocational training policy. VET was seen as a so- 
cial policy lever, and the European Social Fund 
supported retraining of the unemployed. While 
the term ‘vocational training’ was not defined, 
evidence suggests it comprised initial training, 
skills updating and retraining and addressed 
young people and adults. 

Prior to the Treaty of Rome, measures taken 
within the European Coal and Steel Communi- 
ty already covered issues that are topical today: 
anticipating and better matching skills supply 
and demand, removing mobility obstacles and 
information on VET benefits. In the 1960s, en- 
suring transition from general education to VET, 
progression to ‘higher level activities’, and ca- 
reer information and guidance also featured on 
the agenda. 

What has changed considerably is the ap- 
proach: the idea of harmonising training to 
ease mobility was ruled out. Since 2002, with- 
in the Copenhagen process (3), European co- 
operation in VET has been based on voluntary 
commitment and, increasingly, features policy 
learning. Inspired by the Bologna process (‘) for 
higher education, its main goals have been to 
improve lifelong learning and mobility and help 
create a single labour market through common 
objectives and principles for VET. This entailed 
making qualifications and competences more 
understandable and visible, and promoting trust 
and recognition. 

While priorities in the past had been adjusted 
every two years (5), a new approach was adopt- 
ed in the 2010 Bruges communiqué. Ministers 
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of the EU-28+ (6) (Council of the European Un- 
ion and European Commission, 2010), candidate 
countries and European social partners set out 
objectives for 2020, combining them with short- 
er-term priority areas (deliverables). At their 2015 
meeting in Riga, following a review of this first 
cycle, they decided to focus on five main areas in 
their work towards the 2020 objectives for VET. 
These are referred to as medium-term delivera- 
bles (MTDs) (Box 1; Table A5 in the annex). 

The Riga conclusions aim to build on the 
achievements of the long-standing coopera- 
tion within the Copenhagen process. Although 
there is no single European VET system, there 
is the notion of a single European VET ambition: 
to make VET a first-class choice for all learn- 
ers within a lifelong learning span. This entails 
increasing VET attractiveness and quality; en- 
suring that VET pathways reach into higher ed- 
ucation levels in all countries participating in the 
Copenhagen process; and expanding mobility 
measures. Social partners, VET providers and 
other stakeholders need to have an active role in 
development and implementation. 

These principles are in line with the Europe- 
an Commission’s communication on Rethinking 
education (European Commission, 2012) and 
have been reinforced in the European new skills 
agenda (European Commission, 2016b). Togeth- 
er with the adult learning agenda (Council of the 
European Union, 2011), the five MTDs of the 
Riga conclusions and their underpinning princi- 
ples are also part of the overall European priori- 
ties for education and training (ET 2020) (Council 
of the European Union and European Commis- 
sion, 2015b). 

Cooperation within the Copenhagen pro- 
cess has become a catalyst for modernising 


(°) See the Copenhagen declaration here and more on the EU policy in the field of VET: 
http://ec.europa.eu/education/policies/eu-policy-in-the-field-of-vocational-education-and-training-vet_en 


(*) The Bologna process and the European higher education area: 


https://ec.europa.eu/education/policies/higher-education/bologna-process-and-european-higher-education-area_en 
(°°) Communiqués of Maastricht (2004), Helsinki (2006), Bordeaux (2008) and Bruges (2010). 


(®) EU Member States before 31.1.2020 plus Iceland and Norway. 
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Box 1. Riga conclusions: deliverables for 2015-20 


With a view to developing high quality and labour market relevant vocational skills and qualifications, based on the 

learning outcomes approach: 

1. Promote work-based learning in all its forms, with special attention to apprenticeships, by involving social part- 
ners, companies, chambers and VET providers, as well as by stimulating innovation and entrepreneurship. 

2. Further develop quality assurance mechanisms in VET in line with the EQAVET recommendation and, as part of 
quality assurance systems, establish continuous information and feedback loops in I-VET and C-VET systems 
based on learning outcomes. 


For people's informed choice of pathways and long-term employability and adaptability to evolving skills needs: 

3. Enhance access to VET and qualifications for all through more flexible and permeable systems, notably by 
offering efficient and integrated guidance services and making available validation of non-formal and informal 
learning. 

4. Further strengthen key competences in VET curricula and provide more effective opportunities to acquire or 
develop those skills through I-VET and C-VET. 


In support of successful implementation of reforms and to raise the overall quality and efficiency of VET: 
5. Introduce systematic approaches to, and opportunities for, initial and continuous professional development of 
VET teachers, trainers and mentors in both school- and work-based settings. 


Due attention will be paid to transversal areas and principles which are crucial for achieving the deliverables and for 
modernising VET: strong partnerships with social partners and other relevant stakeholders such as chambers and 
various competent institutions; efficient funding and promotion of excellence and innovation in VET; consistent use 
of the learning outcomes approach and the commonly developed tools and principles. This includes setting up com- 
prehensive validation arrangements by 2018 as agreed in the 2012 Council recommendation. In addition, the Euro- 
pean Commission and the Member States should also commit, in cooperation with all VET stakeholders, to targeted 
communication and appropriate visibility of the achievements of European cooperation in VET (Copenhagen process). 


Source: Riga conclusions (Council of the European Union; European Commission, 2015a). 


VET in many EU Member States, EEA and can- 
didate countries. The Copenhagen process has 
even proved useful beyond these countries and 
formed the basis for VET reforms in countries 
like Bosnia and Herzegovina. Helping to achieve 
overall education and training objectives, it has 
supported work towards Europe’s strategic 
goals: previously those set for 2010 (’) and then 
the Europe 2020 targets. 

Since 2010, in parallel to their cooperation 
on VET, the EU-28 have been working on their 
national reform programmes, which the Europe- 
an Commission analyses annually to follow up 
their commitment to the European goals (Euro- 


pean semester). the EU’s economic governance 
process for the candidate countries, light Euro- 
pean semester, is the key political framework 
for reforms. Progress under Riga is picked up 
when governments submit annual updates on 
their national economic reform programmes. As 
a result, Member States and candidate coun- 
tries may receive recommendations to address 
VET-related challenges. Subsequently, they re- 
port on their measures and progress achieved. 
Such country-specific recommendations have 
included apprenticeships, reducing early leaving 
from education and training, improving educa- 


()_ http://ec.europa.eu/archives/growthandjobs/european-councils/index_en.htm [accessed 31.1.2018]. 
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tional attainment of disadvantaged groups, and 
reforming teacher and trainer training. 

Several other EU level policy initiatives and 
processes have also covered VET or related is- 
sues. National youth guarantee implementation 
plans (Council of the European Union, 2013a), 
which the Commission follows up, are just one 
example. They aim to ensure that young people 
either find jobs or continue their education and 
training, often through apprenticeships and other 
forms of work-based learning. Dedicated funds 
have been made available until 2020 to support 
these and the overall Youth employment initiative 
(European Council, 2013a and 2013b; European 
Commission, 2013a). 

The European alliance for apprenticeships, 
launched in 2013 (European Commission et al., 
2013) (°), aims to help strengthen the quality, 
supply and image of apprenticeships and en- 
courage countries and stakeholders to engage 
in this endeavour. For candidate countries, Riga 
served as a vehicle for all to join the alliance. 
The alliance is underpinned by a joint declara- 
tion by the European Commission, the Lithu- 
anian Presidency of the EU and the European 
social partners (European Commission et al., 
2013) and supported by a Council declaration 
(Council of the European Union, 2013b). The 
2014-15 working group on VET, set up within 
the ET 2020 framework, focused specifically on 
apprenticeships and other forms of work-based 
learning (°). A European framework for quality 
and effective apprenticeships was also adopt- 
ed in March 2018, supporting work on this MTD 
(MTD 1) (Council of the EU, 201 8a). 

Getting people (back) into work and promot- 
ing equality, inclusion and solidarity has been 
among the main threads of EU policy in recent 
years to counteract the effects of the econom- 
ic crisis. Numerous policy documents have ad- 
dressed this challenge recently. The European 
pillar of social rights (European Commission, 
2017) has laid down the principles for building 
a more inclusive and fairer Union. In December 
2018, the opinion on the future of vocational ed- 
ucation and training post 2020 of the Advisory 
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Committee for Vocational Training (ACVT) set out 
the vision for future VET systems in making the 
EU competitive, cohesive and resilient. 

The ET 2020 report had already stressed the 
need for inclusive education and training, inter- 
cultural and citizenship competences to support 
the EU’s core values in times of unprecedent- 
ed challenges: terrorist attacks and the need to 
integrate large numbers of people, newly arriv- 
ing from different countries and cultural back- 
grounds, into education and training and the la- 
bour market. 

The endeavour to recover from the econom- 
ic slump that had hit Europe on the eve of the 
Bruges communiqué brought the strategic im- 
portance of skills to the fore. In response, the 
European Commission launched in 2016 a com- 
prehensive new skills agenda (European Com- 
mission, 2016b). This comes with a comprehen- 
sive policy package and aims to: 

(a) improve the quality and relevance of skills 
formation; 

(b) make skills and qualifications more visible 
and comparable; 

(c) improve skills intelligence and information for 
better career choices. 


All members of the workforce, of all skills lev- 
els, need to be continuously updating their skills: 
this is one of the main messages and requires 
adequate pathways for Europe’s nearly 61 mil- 
lion adults with a low level of education to im- 
prove their employability. It also means ensuring 
all young people and adults have the strong key 
competence base it takes to succeed in the 21st 
century across all sectors and occupations. In 
support, a new recommendation on key com- 
petences for lifelong learning was adopted on 
22 May 2018 (Council of the European Union, 
2018c), with implications for the related Riga pri- 
ority (MTD 4). 

The recommendation on upskilling pathways 
(Council of the European Union, 2016a) focuses 
on empowering low-skilled adults: they should 
get the chance to acquire a minimum level of lit- 
eracy, numeracy and digital competence and/or 


() http://ec.europa.eu/social/main.jsp?catlId=1147 [accessed 31.1.2018]. 
() Its members - social partners, representatives of the Member States, Cedefop and the ETF - developed relevant guiding principles 


(European Commission, 2016a). 
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a qualification at EQF level 3 or 4. Learning offers 
should build on assessment and validation of 
their skills and competences supported by guid- 
ance (Council of the European Union, 2016b). 

The Upskilling pathways recommendation 
specifically reinforces the Riga deliverable on 
access to VET and qualifications for all (MTD 3). 
The European Commission adopted an imple- 
mentation report (European Commission, 2019) 
— Taking stock of implementation measures — 
where it highlighted the achievements and the 
challenges. The report welcomes that several 
countries are ‘setting in motion new ambitious 
agenda to support the upskilling and reskilling 
of the adult population’ (European Commission, 
2019, p. 28). According to the report, validation 
is the measure around which many of the ac- 
tions evolve while digital skills are priorities in 
several countries. Nevertheless, outreach and 
motivation of adults remains a challenge as the 
measures outlined by Member States still target 
a small number of individuals. 

The role of the European qualifications frame- 
work (EQF) was reaffirmed. The revised EQF 
recommendation (Council of the European Un- 
ion, 2017a) promotes using qualifications frame- 
works to visualise pathways to credentials and 
supporting validation of people’s skills and com- 
petences. Qualification frameworks also support 
mobility, the regulatory framework for which was 
reinforced with the Council recommendation on 
automatic mutual recognition, adopted in No- 
vember 2018 (Council of the EU, 2018b). The 
ErasmusPro initiative, aiming to boost long-du- 
ration mobility of VET learners and apprentices, 
had been introduced in 2017. 

Some of the trends predating the crisis have 
been accelerated by the downturn and led to 
faster structural changes in the economy and 
the labour market: globalisation, technological 
advances and digital transformation. To ensure 
the competence base for the latter, the European 
Commission has invited Member States to de- 
velop national skills strategies and monitors pro- 
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gress (19. As part of the new skills agenda, this 
initiative also relates to MTD 4. 

Skills mismatch has increased since the out- 
break of the crisis; concerns that it prevails in 
European labour markets have become strong- 
er. Demographic ageing is expected to lead to a 
progressive — and in some countries sharp -— re- 
duction in labour supply. This requires better un- 
derstanding of how graduates fare on the labour 
market. A recommendation on tracking gradu- 
ates (Council of the European Union, 2017b), as 
proposed by the skills agenda, aims not only to 
ensure better qualitative and quantitative data 
but also to feed them back to VET policy and 
provision, guidance services and learners. This 
reinforces the work on feedback loops and is 
closely linked to the use of EQAVET outcome 
indicators (MTD 2). It makes tracking of gradu- 
ates one of the key tools for ensuring the quality 
of vocational education (ETF, 2018a). 

The European pillar of social rights, proposed 
by the Commission in 2016, and endorsed at 
the 2017 social summit for fair jobs and growth, 
stresses the right to quality and inclusive educa- 
tion, training and lifelong learning for all (Europe- 
an Commission, 2016b; European Commission, 
2017b; European Commission 2017c; Council 
of the European Union, European Parliament, 
and European Commission, 2017). It refers ex- 
plicitly to continuing education, apprenticeships 
or traineeships for young people (1). The ‘social 
scoreboard’ to track Member State performance, 
includes the early leaving and NEET indicators. It 
is intended to inform the European Semester of 
economic policy coordination ('). 

More work-based learning and apprentice- 
ships, more emphasis on key competences, 
new and more heterogeneous target groups and 
digitalisation are all putting more demands on 
teachers and trainers. A current and a previous 
ET 2020 working group aim to support countries’ 
work on professional development of teachers 
and trainers (MTD 5). 


('°) European Commission website on the digital skills and jobs coalition. 
(') Delivering on the European pillar of social rights: http://ec.europa.eu/social/main.jsp?catld=1226&langld=en [accessed 


31.1.2018]. 


(7) https://composite-indicators.jrc.ec.europa.eu/social-scoreboard/ 


https://ec.europa.eu/social/main.jsp?langld=en&catld=1 196&newsld=9163&furtherNews=yes [accessed 31.1.2018]. 
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2015-16: baseline and countries’ 


priorities 


As in the past, Cedefop and the ETF have been 
entrusted with monitoring and analysing pro- 
gress as part of the EU support to the implemen- 
tation of the agreed priorities. 

This report covers the period from spring 
2015 to spring 2019. It presents an overview of 
national developments regarding the five MTDs 
agreed in Riga. It focuses on countries’ priorities 
in terms of MTDs and the policy measures se- 
lected to address them. To guide the information 
collection, Directors General for VET were invited 
in early 2016 to indicate deliverables and areas 
their countries were prioritising or intending to 
focus on. The report highlights the reforms as 
shaped by national contexts. 

To fulfil these tasks and to do justice to the 
complexity of the different VET systems, the re- 
port comprises two parts: 

(a) this stand-alone cross-country synthesis 
report; 

(b) individual country chapters which are pre- 
sented separately ('%). 


To contextualise the developments, this 
cross-country synthesis has started with setting 
the policy context (Chapter 1). 

Chapter 2 recalls the situation in 2015 and 
what countries’ priorities were in 2015-16. 
Chapter 3 synthesises the main development 
lines in countries’ VET policies during 2015-19. 
In doing so, it examines continuity between Bru- 
ges and Riga. 

Chapter 4 focuses on major developments 
by individual MTD. Information was collected 
through a same questionnaire addressed to all 
participating countries. Cedefop’s ReferNet part- 
ners provided the information for the EU-28+; for 
the candidate countries, the final respondents 
were the Directors General for VET. The informa- 


tion on the EU-28+, also drew on other sources: 
the EQAVET Secretariat surveys 2016-18; the 
2016 validation inventory; Cedefop’s country re- 
views on apprenticeship; and work on statistical 
data. The analysis of findings aims to reflect on 
the achievements within the reporting period. 

Chapter 5 reflects on common or popular 
trends emerging from the review and continuing 
work and discussions on VET development over 
time. This chapter proposes points for further 
consideration in the period post 2020. 

Cedefop is responsible for information and 
analysis on EU Member States, Iceland and Nor- 
way (EU-28+); the ETF for information and analy- 
sis on the candidate countries. Some parts of the 
report are common, reflecting trends that have 
been identified across all participating countries, 
while others clearly separate the information 
handled by the two agencies. 

The monitoring framework of the Riga cycle 
is based on three principles: to focus on coun- 
tries priorities in terms of MTDs, extensive in- 
volvement of Directors General for Vocational 
Education and Training (DGVTs) and Advisory 
Committees for Vocational Training (ACVTs), and 
clustering the countries. It includes three phases, 
with 2015 as a starting point, an interim report 
(2017) and final report (forthcoming 2020) based 
on yearly monitoring of policy developments and 
outcomes. The monitoring and analysis delivered 
solid outcomes that were discussed at regular 
intervals at the ACVT and DGVT meetings and 
with the participating countries. This approach 
has helped to coordinate policies at European 
level with progress in the countries and informed 
the ACVT opinion on the future of VET. As an 
evolving system it can improve some areas, such 
as addressing missing data and the perceived 
‘burden’ for countries in reporting. 


(3) Country chapters are published online on Cedefop’s website at: https://www.cedefop.europa.eu/en/publications-and-resources/ 


country-reports/vet-policy-developments 
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Figure 1. Focus of VET policy reform 2010-14 
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15. Quality 
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12 NOF development 
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NB: The figures indicate the number of countries reporting reforms and developments in the specific field. 
Source: Cedefop (2015b). Stronger vocational education and training for better lives. Briefing note, March 2015. 


21. Baseline: the situation in 
2015 


Based on information about progress in the 
2011-14 Bruges deliverables, this section sum- 
marises where countries stood in 2015 in terms 
of the Riga MTDs (Cedefop, 2015a and 2015b). It 
involves statistical VET-related information from 
Cedefop and the ETF, including country perfor- 
mance against the ET 2020 targets. 


2.1.1. EU-28+ (Member States, Norway and 
Iceland) 

At the beginning of the reporting period, EU-28+ 
countries were in the course of carrying out the 
VET reform engaged at Copenhagen and rein- 
forced in Bruges; the wake of the economic cri- 
sis was an influence. Cedefop’s report on the 
2010-14 Bruges cycle (Cedefop, 2015a) detailed 
how the Copenhagen/Bruges process, had an 
impact on national VET policy and strategy in all 
countries, though depending on their respective 
starting points. More than 20 countries had intro- 
duced legislative or policy changes to adapt or 
introduce new programmes, pathways and qual- 
ifications (Figure 1). For some countries, the Bru- 


ges communiqué provided a menu to prioritise 
or choose the most relevant themes. In those 
with strong VET traditions, Bruges had stimulat- 
ed cooperation and encouraged policy learning. 

Reinforcing a trend that preceded 2010, 
countries had striven to make VET a more at- 
tractive learning option. Growing recognition 
that work-based learning can ease integra- 
tion into the labour market had led to a revival 
of apprenticeships (MTD 1). Many countries 
were preparing, introducing or reforming such 
schemes, building on international coopera- 
tion, bilaterally and within the European alli- 
ance for apprenticeships established in 2013 
(European Commission et al., 2013). A few 
countries were introducing apprenticeships or 
similar schemes in non-traditional sectors or 
in higher education. However, involving small 
and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) in ap- 
prenticeships was proving a challenge. En- 
suring the quality of work-based learning was 
considered an area for improvement. Image 
problems prevailed. 

In the EU, on average, the proportion of upper 
secondary students in work-based VET amount- 
ed to 34% (Table 1) ('4). 


(4) Data available at EU level did not necessarily convey the full picture. For statistical purposes, work-based IVET considers 
enrolments in combined work and school-based VET as opposed to both mainly school-based and mostly work-based VET (UOE, 
2016). A programme is classified as ‘combined work- and school-based’ if 25% or more of the curriculum is presented outside the 
school environment. Programmes where the work-based component accounts for 90% or more of the curriculum are excluded 
from the UOE data collection. Apprenticeships are accounted for in work-based IVET, provided that these conditions are met 


(Cedefop, 2017a). 
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In several countries, initiatives were being 
taken to set up closer and more regular rela- 
tionships between public authorities, education 
institutions and enterprises, particularly for the 
design of VET qualifications and programmes. At 
a more general level, cooperation between VET 
and employment stakeholders was strengthened 
and broadened. 

Quality and relevance of VET (MTD 2) was 
high on countries’ agendas in the light of high 
youth unemployment, increasing skill mismatch 
and the results of the OECD’s adult skills survey 
(PIAAC) (OECD, 2013). The Council had origi- 
nally recommended that countries have national 
quality assurance approaches for VET in place 
by 2011 (Council of the European Union, 2009). 
At the time of the Riga conclusions, some were 
still at an early stage (EQAVET Secretariat, 2014). 
In their follow-up to the EQAVET recommenda- 
tion, countries were focusing on quality assur- 
ance frameworks for VET providers. Many had 
introduced schemes for monitoring VET gradu- 
ate transitions, employability and labour market 
outcomes but there were obstacles in the form of 
privacy protection legislation. The use of collect- 
ed data for assisting the design of VET provision 
or helping at-risk groups was limited. 

On the inclusiveness front — a concern giv- 
en high youth unemployment — measures tend- 
ed to focus on young people in transition to the 
labour market. Reducing the number of early 
leavers from education and training or helping 
them reintegrate into schooling was a top prior- 
ity. Incentives for learners, enterprises and VET 
institutions were used to tackle this challenge. 
Apprenticeships and other forms of work-based 
learning became major components of youth 
guarantee plans. Initiatives to make VET more 
flexible and permeable (MTD 3) included modular 
programmes, higher VET qualifications and new 
short VET courses for the unemployed. Measures 
(including guidance) to raise training participation 
among the low-skilled and other at-risk groups 
were being expanded. Adult participation in life- 
long learning reached 10.7% in 2014 and 2015, 
while the EU goal for 2020 is 15% (Table 1). 

Work on national qualifications frameworks 
(NQFs) was progressing, although some were 
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still at an early stage. The focus on learning out- 
comes had triggered revision of standards and 
curricula in several countries. Most NQFs were 
designed to address all levels and types of qual- 
ifications. Gradually, more countries were indi- 
cating NQF and EQF levels on certificates and 
diplomas. Validation arrangements tended to 
cover only a specific part of education and train- 
ing; opportunities were still little known among 
citizens, particularly those who they could ben- 
efit most. Priority was being given to linking 
validation settings to NQFs, as proposed in the 
related Council recommendation (Council of the 
European Union, 2012). 

Key competences (MTD 4) are essential for 
personal fulfilment and development, active cit- 
izenship, social inclusion, lifelong learning and 
employment. Key competences had received 
increasing attention during 2011-14, particularly 
basic skills and opportunities allowing the young 
and adults to acquire, complement or upgrade 
them outside formal education and training. Life- 
long learning and other strategies tended to pro- 
mote them. Most countries also included them in 
their NQF level descriptors. 

In formal upper secondary VET, key com- 
petences were being promoted through stand- 
alone subject areas or cross-curricular learning 
outcomes (Cedefop ReferNet, 2016a). Most 
commonly, key competences were included 
in curricula; around two thirds promoted them 
through national/regional strategies and plans. 

However, the 2015 PISA results pointed to a 
challenge for VET at entry level (OECD, 2016a). 
The share of 15-year-olds with low performance 
in reading, maths and science was not only 
above the 2020 EU target of 15%; compared 
with 2012 (OECD, 2014) it had also increased 
(see Figure 2). 

PIAAC results (OECD, 2013) — though very 
different across countries, even among people 
with similar qualifications — signalled that infor- 
mation-processing skills, like literacy and numer- 
acy, required more attention in VET. As skills also 
need to be used to avoid losing them, working 
environments that help maintain, refresh and 
stretch them were also called for. 
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Figure 2. Share of 15-year-olds with low achievement in reading, maths and science in EU-28 
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NB: Low achievement means failing level 2 on the PISA scale. 
Source: OECD PISA 2012 (OECD, 2014) and 2015 (OECD, 2016a). 


Figure 3. The EU-28+ in 2015 
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Source: Cedefop based on its report Stronger VET for better lives (Cedefop, 2015a). 


Cedefop’s European skills and jobs survey 
revealed that more than 70% of adult employees 
in the EU need at least some fundamental ICT 
skill level for their work; yet, about one in three 
of those employees were at risk of digital skill 
gaps (Cedefop, 2015c). According to the Euro- 


pean Commission’s 2016 digital progress report 
(European Commission, 2016d), one in five EU 
citizens had no digital skills in the preceding 
year; 45% had insufficient skills. 

The Bruges communiqué had invited coun- 
tries to invest in and improve teacher and 
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Table 1. Framework data: EU averages in 2014-15 


IVET students as % of all upper secondary students 2014 48.0 
IVET work-based students as % of all upper secondary IVET 2014 34.0 
IVET students with direct access to tertiary education as % of all upper secondary IVET 2014 69.2 
Adults in lifelong learning (%) 2015 10.7 
Female IVET students as % of all female upper secondary students 2014 42.7 
Young VET graduates in further education and training (%) 2015 33.0 
Older adults in lifelong learning (%) 2015 6.9 
Low-educated adults in lifelong learning (%) 2015 4.3 
Unemployed adults in lifelong learning (%) 2015 9.5 
Skill development and labour market relevance 

Average number of foreign languages learned in IVET 2014 1.0 
STEM graduates from upper secondary IVET (% of total) 2014 30.0 
Short-cycle VET graduates as % of first-time tertiary education graduates 2014 9.3 
Employment rate for IVET graduates (20-34 year-olds) 2015 77.2 
Employment premium for IVET graduates (over general stream) 2015 5.3 
Employment premium for IVET graduates (over low-educated) 2015 23.7 
Workers helped to improve their work by training (%) 2015 83.7 
Workers with skills matched to their duties (%) 2015 57.3 
Overall transitions and labour market trends 

Early leavers from education and training (%) 2015 11.0 
30-34 year-olds with tertiary attainment (%) 2015 38.7 
NEET rate for 18-24 year-olds (%) 2015 15.8 
Unemployment rate for 20-34 year-olds (%) 2015 12.9 
Employment rate of recent graduates (%) 2015 76.9 
Adults with lower level of educational attainment (%) 2015 23.5 
Employment rate for 20-64 year-olds (%) 2015 70.0 
Employment rate for 20-64 year-olds with lower level of educational attainment (%) 2015 52.6 


Source: Cedefop (2017a). On the way to 2020: data for vocational education and training policies. Country statistical overviews — 2016 update. 


Luxembourg: Publications Office. Cedefop research paper; No 61. Annex Masterfile indicators. 


trainer training, acknowledging their key role 
in ensuring high quality IVET and CVET. Many 
of the countries’ 2011-14 deliverables implied 
developing, updating or upgrading their skills 
and competences. An EU-level working group 
supported by Cedefop collected examples and 
provided guiding principles (Cedefop, European 
Commission, 2014). However, none of the ‘na- 
tional’ deliverables was specifically dedicated 
to teacher and trainer professional development 
(MTD 5), though Cedefop’s analysis showed 
that updating and upgrading of their compe- 
tences was being discussed. If professional de- 
velopment was provided systematically, such 
as for key competences, it was not evident from 
the information available. 

Countries recognised the need to prepare 
teaching/training staff to cope with expanding 
apprenticeships and other forms of work-based 
learning but teacher training in enterprises was 
scarce. Drawing on the work done by countries 
to support in-company trainers’ professional de- 
velopment, one of the ET 2020 working groups 
had developed guiding principles as a contribu- 
tion to the Bruges objective (Cedefop and Euro- 
pean Commission, 2014). 

By 2015, taking the situation in 2010 as 
a baseline en route to the Bruges/ET 2020 ob- 
jectives, Cedefop could distinguish four clusters 
of countries: 

(a) continuous developers, with many measures 
of the Bruges package already in place by 
2010, followed by significant developments 
in the 2010-14 period; 

(b) early developers, with many measures al- 
ready in place by 2010 and some develop- 
ments afterwards; 

(c) recent implementers, with some measures 
already in place by 2010 and significant de- 
velopments in 2010-14; 

(d) modest developers, showing slow progress. 
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2.1.2. Candidate countries 

This section is largely based on the ETF anal- 
ysis of the progress made towards the Brug- 
es Deliverables in 2012-14 by North Macedo- 
nia, Montenegro, Serbia and Turkey (Cedefop, 
2015a); it is enriched by/combined with find- 
ings from other (ETF) work in the assessment 
rounds of the Torino process (15) in 2010-14 and 
the Small Business Act for Europe (SBA) (*§). 
Albania was awarded candidate status in June 
2014. As it did not take part in the 2014 Bru- 
ges review, the analysis below draws on the 
information available from the ETF’s work and 
support provided to this country in recent years 
within the ETF’s mandate to contribute — in the 
context of EU external relations policies — to 
improving human capital development in the 
partner countries. 

Candidate countries underwent a process 
of profound systemic reform in the period up to 
2014-15 as part of the overall political, econom- 
ic and social transformations on their way to EU 
membership. The Copenhagen process had in- 
spired national VET reforms in these countries, 
especially after 2010, helped to structure VET 
policy better and eased identifying national pri- 
orities for the development of VET. 

Following the Bruges communiqué, the can- 
didate countries had been paying increasing at- 
tention to the importance of work-based learning 
(MTD 1) and to cooperation between VET institu- 
tions and enterprises on increasing the relevance 
and quality of skills. Yet this was taking place in 
two very different institutional and cultural con- 
texts: one of well-developed crafts/trades and 
strong work-based learning (in Turkey); and an- 
other of State-led, school-based VET, with ele- 
ments of work-based learning (in the four west- 
ern Balkan candidate countries). 

Work-based learning has a long tradition in 
Turkey, widespread and persisting. In 2015, 1.7 
million students were enrolled in secondary VET 
programmes, including a 300-hour compulsory 
work-based learning component in the last year. 


(5) The Torino process is a participatory exercise leading to an evidence-based analysis of VET policies in a given country; promoted 
in 29 ETF partner countries, four rounds (in 2010, 2012, 2014 and 2016) conducted so far. The executive summaries of the 2016 
Torino process national reports for the candidate countries are available on the ETF website (ETF 2017a-f) and the full reports are 


on the Torino process platform library. 


(*®) OECD; EC; ETF (2014). SME policy index: the Mediterranean Middle East and North Africa 2014: implementation of the Small 


Business Act for Europe. Paris: OECD Publications. 
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Around 75 000 young people were enrolled in 
apprenticeships. 

The provision of practical skills in the western 
Balkan candidate countries in 2010-14 was tak- 
ing place predominantly in school workshops. 
Some good examples of on-the-job training 
periods in companies and internship schemes 
were reported in well-performing sectors of the 
national economies, such as catering and tour- 
ism, construction and transportation; yet these 
remained exceptions, rather than a common fea- 
ture of VET systems as a whole. Simulation of 
business activities through virtual or training firms 
was a widespread form of work-based learning 
for students in business VET programmes in the 
western Balkan countries. 

Apprenticeships, as ‘dual’ programmes, al- 
lowing students to get a job in an enterprise 
and to alternate periods of work with studying 
in a school environment, existed in a structured, 
country-wide format only in Turkey. The western 
Balkan countries had only informal apprentice- 
ships, usually arranged in the crafts occupations 
and supported by donors. Frequently, once the 
donor project had expired, these more prac- 
tice-oriented types of VET provision were dis- 
continued due to the lack of funding for engaging 
qualified trainers and for purchasing materials. 

In 2010-14, the candidate countries were 
making efforts to improve their approach to VET 
quality assurance at system and provider level, 
and making use of the EQAVET reference frame- 
work (MTD 2). Progress achieved until 2015 had 
been modest: some results were of systemic 
character, while others were pilot experiences in 
need of evaluation and mainstreaming as appro- 
priate. The 2014 Bruges reporting showed that 
Montenegro and Turkey were more advanced: 
national quality assurance approaches were 
developed and based on stakeholder involve- 
ment, national reference points established, and 
EQAVET indicators partially introduced. How- 
ever, even these two countries had a lot still to 
do, especially regarding full harmonisation and 
alignment of their national quality assurance in- 
dicators with the EQAVET ones. 

MTD 2 looks for continuous information and 
feedback loops in IVET and CVET based on 
learning outcomes as part of quality assurance 
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systems. The situation in the candidate coun- 
tries in 2015 suggested that this process would 
need considerable strengthening, especially in 
CVET. Statistical offices in the candidate coun- 
tries regularly collected data on employment and 
unemployment rates by level of education within 
labour force surveys, but systematic data collec- 
tion on VET graduate employability and graduate 
tracer studies existed only in Turkey. This ham- 
pered the analysis of VET labour market out- 
comes, especially from an employer viewpoint. 
Monitoring systems on the _ learning-to-work 
transition were at various stages of development 
and were mainly funded through regular public 
budgets. In most countries, the legal basis for 
collecting information on the employment status 
of VET graduates had not been clearly defined 
and remained difficult to implement. Transition 
monitoring systems were operational only in Tur- 
key and Montenegro and still in need of upgrad- 
ing. Little use was made of the data produced 
by these systems as evidence for improving VET 
policies and for evaluation. 

The MTD 3 concern for access to VET and 
qualifications for all was seen in the considerable 
effort and commitment candidate countries gave 
to dealing with the EQF recommendation. 

Legislation in all candidate countries provid- 
ed for the development of comprehensive NOFs, 
encompassing all qualification types and levels 
for general, vocational and higher education, 
based on learning outcomes and referring to the 
eight EQF levels. In 2015, comprehensive NQFs 
had not yet been introduced. An NQF was fully 
developed only in Turkey but not yet legislated. 
Montenegro referenced its NQF to EQF in No- 
vember 2014, and referencing activities were ad- 
vancing in Turkey and North Macedonia. Closely 
linked to the approaches adopted for the NQF 
and its operational development, work on vali- 
dation of non-formal and informal learning in the 
candidate countries was generally at an early 
stage of development. In Albania there was no 
specific legislation and the country was reflecting 
on its conceptual approach. In North Macedo- 
nia the NQF law (2013) explicitly recognised the 
place of qualifications acquired non-formally and 
informally, as did the Law on Adult Education. 
Building on this legal base, the country devel- 


oped a validation concept paper and a roadmap 
for non-formal learning in 2014 with the support 
of the ETF. In Serbia, validation was highlighted 
in the Law on Adult Education (adopted in June 
2013) but the concrete procedures remained to 
be developed. Turkey and Montenegro had some 
procedures and practices already in place. Both 
had adopted relevant legislation, from which 
they had developed procedures and identified 
institutions to conduct validation for qualifica- 
tions levels 1 to 5. 

The candidate countries were keen to pro- 
mote key competences in their VET curricula 
(MTD 4), as evidenced by their VET strategies 
(Strategy for education development in Serbia 
2020, VET strategy 2013-20 in North Macedo- 
nia). Underachievement in basic skills remained 
high: PISA 2012 results showed that over 30% 
of students aged 15 were functionally illiterate in 
all three tested subject areas in the western Bal- 
kan countries (17) and in mathematics in Turkey 
(OECD 2014). Actions taken to address MTD 4 
focused primarily on including key competenc- 
es in VET curricula and qualifications. Apart from 
North Macedonia, further efforts were still need- 
ed on teaching and learning methods and cen- 
tralised external assessment, which was also in 
place in Montenegro. The Bruges communiqué 
had played a prominent role in focusing the at- 
tention of the western Balkan countries on the 
need to promote through VET programmes the 
so-called transversal key competences, such 
as entrepreneurship skills, digital competences, 
and learning to learn. 

Initial teacher education and professional de- 
velopment for vocational teachers and trainers 
(MTD 5) were addressed by national policy and 
strategy in all candidate countries. In 2015, the 
countries had established systems for recruit- 
ing teachers, but the status and attractiveness 
of the teaching profession in the western Bal- 
kans remained low. An alarming trend emerged 
of smaller numbers entering the profession, with 
teaching staff ageing generally, and particularly 
in VET, except in Albania. ETF data show that 
participation of teachers in continuing profes- 
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sional development remained low in most coun- 
tries (1). A major issue of the pre-service prepa- 
ration of VET staff in vocational schools in the 
western Balkans continued to be the poor quality 
of their pedagogical skills. All had taken actions 
to address this gap by 2015. 

Another big issue in pre-service teacher ed- 
ucation in the western Balkan countries was the 
gap between theory and practice. Cooperation 
between teacher training faculties and schools 
was reported to be weak, preventing student 
teachers from gaining satisfactory teaching 
practice and hands-on experience prior to em- 
ployment as teachers. With the exception of Tur- 
key, professional development supply favoured 
the needs of teachers in general education. 
On-the-job and in-company teacher training 
continued to be an exception rather than com- 
mon practice. Professional development oppor- 
tunities for VET teachers in the western Balkan 
countries were not only few in number; the skills 
and competences they offered had limited rele- 
vance and applicability. 


2.2. Countries’ initial priorities 
for 2016-20 


2.2.1. EU-28+ (Member States plus Norway 
and Iceland) 

Asurvey among Directors General for VET in ear- 

ly 2016 (Cedefop, 2016a) highlighted that, from 

among the responding countries (Figure 4): 

(a) all but one country gave high priority to work- 
based learning (MTD 1); 

(b) professional development of teachers, train- 
ers and mentors (MTD 5), which had not been 
a specific deliverable in the previous Bruges 
cycle, was given high priority by two thirds of 
the respondents; 

(c) more than half of the countries gave high pri- 
ority to MTD 3 (access for all); 

(d) more than half assigned medium-level prior- 
ity to quality assurance and feedback loops 
(MTD 2); 


(7) North Macedonia did not take part in the 2012 PISA round. 


(8) See ETF (2016a) - a summary of the mapping exercise on CPD for VET teachers in south-eastern Europe — and ETF (2016b-f) - the 


national reports. 
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Figure 4. MTD priorities for 2016-20 in the EU-28+ 
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Source: Cedefop based on the survey among the Director Generals for VET in the Member States in early 2016 (Cedefop, 2016a). 


(e) only a few countries assigned low priority to 
any of the MTDs. 


The survey also explored how the EU-28-+ in- 
tended to address the MTDs and their specific 
focus areas (Figure 5, Table A 2 and Table A 3 in 
the annex). 

In MTD 1, nearly all of the responding coun- 
tries were already working on, or aimed to ad- 
dress, both apprenticeships and other forms of 
work-based learning in school-based VET. Many 
were aiming to make apprenticeships more at- 
tractive for learners and employers, using in- 
centives they had in the past. Some referred to 
strengthening social partner involvement or saw 
apprenticeships as a means to promote entre- 
preneurial culture. However, national concepts 
and understanding of the terms apprenticeships 
and work-based learning, which may differ from 
the definitions used at EU level, may have guided 
the responses in some cases. 

Under MTD 2, work on EQAVET was general- 
ly continuing. Most respondents reported work 
on feedback loops in IVET and more than half re- 
ferred to a (future) focus on strengthening these 
in CVET. Overall, however, the links between the 
(intended) measures and feedback loops were 
not made fully explicit. 

Under MTD 98, all were working to improve 
access to VET and qualifications for young peo- 


ple, and all but one for adults. Germany, Greece, 
Austria and Slovenia referred to current or 
planned actions to integrate the large numbers 
of refugees and migrants who had arrived in their 
countries in 2015 and 2016 into VET and/or the 
labour market: this new challenge had emerged 
a few months after the Riga conclusions were 
endorsed. Some were also referring to appren- 
ticeships and initiatives to acquire key compe- 
tences for these target groups. 

While work on key competences (MTD 4) for 
IVET was on the agenda in all countries, just over 
half reported promoting them in CVET; in most 
cases the aim was to strengthen their visibili- 
ty, importance and recognition with a focus on 
learning outcomes. Actions tended to relate to 
language, digital and entrepreneurial skills. 

Most (planned) initiatives under MTD 5 ap- 
peared to focus on continuing professional de- 
velopment for staff in VET schools, followed by 
initial teacher training. Around two-thirds indi- 
cated work on initial and continuing professional 
developments for trainers in enterprises. 


2.2.2. Candidate countries 

Candidate countries classified the five MTDs ac- 
cording to urgency for action based on evidence 
consistent with relevant reporting exercises 
(economic reform programmes, Small Business 
Act). Subsequently they identified one priority 
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Figure 5. Addressing the areas within the MTDs: plans in the EU-28+ for 2016-20 
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NB: 26 responses. 
Source: Cedefop 2016 DGVT survey (Cedefop, 2016a). 


MTD, to be followed up through the ETF sup- 
ported ex-ante impact assessment. Based on 
the impactful option(s) identified, the countries 
planned their intervention and took action. For 
the remaining four MTDs, the countries identified 
the best policy options and then took action. 

Throughout this process, the candidate 
countries were encouraged to collaborate at 
cross-country level to exchange experiences 
and analysis to support further planning and 
implementation of all MTDs. Participation in EU 
platforms, such as the Advisory Committee for 
Vocational Training, promotes fruitful discus- 
sions and aids future collaboration. 


As shown in Figure 6, all candidate countries 
selected MTD 1 as their top priority. 

MTD 1 work-based learning is a high priority, 
MTD 3 access to VET and qualifications for all is 
a medium priority, and MTD 4 key competences 
is a low priority for all five countries. 

MTD 5 teachers, trainers and mentors is a 
high priority for Albania and Turkey and a medi- 
um priority for the rest. 

MTD 2 quality assurance and feedback loops 
is considered a medium-level priority for Monte- 
negro and Serbia and a low-level priority for the 
other three countries. 
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Figure 6. Candidate countries’ MTD priorities 
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Source: Based on ETF section in Delivering on Riga deliverables: preliminary findings, background note for DGVT meeting October 2016 


(Cedefop; ETF, 2016). 


2.2.2.1. Process/methodology followed 

The ETF proposed to the candidate countries 
to use ex-ante impact assessment to identify 
the most effective options for their selected pri- 
ority MTD. 

In the European Union, ex-ante impact as- 
sessment is seen as a major part of the drive 
for better and smart regulation (European Com- 
mission, 2010; OECD, 2012). It uses systematic 
consultation, criteria for policy choice, and eco- 
nomic analysis of how the costs and benefits of 
proposed regulations — but also non-regulatory 
options — affect a wide range of actors. In terms 
of the nature and purpose of the tool it is rational, 
evidence-based, participatory, transparent, look- 
ing at options and bringing stakeholder views. 
Such impact assessment is conducted before 
the actual measure is taken, to understand better 
what the problem is, what kind of solutions ex- 
ist, whether the solution can actually achieve the 
objective, and what effects it brings. It provides 
decision-makers with valuable empirical data and 
evidence, as well as with a comprehensive frame- 
work in which they can assess their options and 
the possible consequences of their decisions. 

In this case, it served the decision-making 
process in the country in assessing the possi- 
ble options related to MTD 1: it was not to be a 
lengthy process allowing sufficient time to imple- 
ment policy choices. The ex-ante impact assess- 


ment helped identify a limited number of policy 
options under MTD 1, which were then to be im- 
plemented by the countries. 

The analysis of two criteria - relevance and 
effectiveness — helped identify the options most 
likely to have a significant impact on meeting the 
MTD 1 objectives. The results were summarised 
and presented in a report. 


2.2.2.2. Ex-ante impact assessment findings: 
state of play in MTD 7 in 2016 

(a) Internships: the most common form of work- 
based learning in all candidate countries 
(mostly three- and four-year programmes). 

(b) Social partners are now more active at differ- 
ent VET system levels. 

(c) Work-based learning now anchored in many 
VET programmes: 

(i) Albania has 98 VET qualifications based 
on occupational standards; 

(ii) Montenegro has developed 220 occu- 
pational standards and 53 qualification 
standards; 

(iii) Serbia has 69 VET qualifications based on 
qualification standards. 

(d) Legislation is under review in most cases. 

(e) Capacities in VET schools (work-based 
learning coordinators, awareness, etc.) have 
improved. 

(f) Several excellent pilot projects in place. 
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2.2.2.3. Common challenges identified through 

the ex-ante impact assessment 

(a) Quality of VET (Compared to general second- 
ary education). 

(b) Data on work-based learning are missing, 
particularly on quality. 

(c) Lack of a clearly articulated vision for work- 
based learning. 

(d) Roles and responsibilities of the different 
partners in work-based learning are not clear- 
ly defined. 

(e) Implementation of work-based learning is 
struggling: in need of clear regulations. 

f) Training of in-company trainers. 

g) Assessment of work-based learning. 

h) Financing work-based learning. 

i) Scaling up successful pilot projects. 
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National VET policies: 2015-19 
developments at a glance 


3.1. Continuity towards the 
Bruges objectives 


Addressing the Riga deliverables is not an end 
in itself. Reinforcing the 2020 vision for VET, the 
deliverables, like those in the previous cycle, 
is meant to help achieve the Bruges commu- 
niqué’s 11 strategic and four overarching objec- 
tives for 2020. 

The 22 deliverables in the Bruges cycle com- 
prised several with a narrow focus and others 
that were much broader. Several deliverables 
contributed to more than one strategic objective 
and also to the overall objectives. Many delivera- 
bles were interrelated. 

The five Riga MTDs, although much broader 
in scope, relate to most of the strategic objec- 
tives and embrace many of the issues addressed 
by the Bruges 2011-14 short-term deliverables. 
They provide a framework for continuity in coun- 
tries’ policy developments. The transversal stra- 
tegic Bruges objectives have been taken on 
board as actions to support national VET devel- 
opments and reforms; this way, the Riga conclu- 
sions have provided more space and flexibility 
for cooperation and supporting activities. Table 
Ad in the annex shows the correspondence be- 
tween Bruges and Riga objectives. 

Continuity in the relationship between deliv- 
erables and strategic objectives aims to revise, 
adapt and complement deliverables, considering 
the evolution of the VET-related policy agenda. 
Riga included a deliverable that was not part of 
the previous cycle, but is essential to achieve the 
others: systematic professional development of 
teachers, trainers and mentors (MTD 5). 

Continuity within the Copenhagen process 
should not just be seen in terms of deliverables 
(actions) and their numbers. What matters is 
maintaining the momentum of what started in 
2002 as a strategy for closer cooperation in VET 


and taking it further, building on the 2020 vision. 
Evidence suggests that cooperation has gone 
deeper across the Member States, EEA and can- 
didate countries. 


3.2. Policy developments 


3.2.1. EU-28+ (Member States, Iceland and 
Norway) 

In the reporting period, Member States contin- 

ued the reform process they had previously en- 

gaged in, expanding and complementing meas- 

ures as well as devising new types of initiative. 

Some reform strands have become more 
prominent. These include developing appren- 
ticeship, improving school-business coopera- 
tion, and promoting school self-assessment. 
Examples of VET graduate tracking and antici- 
pating skills needs existed and have become 
more common. Other actions that had been 
initiated before Riga and were amplified since 
include promoting permeability and flexibility, 
developing systematic approaches for the vali- 
dation of non-formal and informal learning, mod- 
ernising and systematising guidance systems, 
and providing a wider range of disadvantaged 
groups with training opportunities. 

Some other emerging trends are more nov- 
el. In work-based learning, some countries have 
started to extend apprenticeship to higher edu- 
cation; providing SMEs with scaffolding learn- 
ing and support to enable sustainable involve- 
ment in apprenticeship and work-based learning 
schemes; setting up coordinators tasked with 
boosting school-business cooperation; and 
further opening up apprenticeship to disadvan- 
taged learners. In the area of key competences, 
financial literacy seems to be emerging as a key 
competence, and developing systematic strate- 


gies for key competences in the young and adults 
(as with digital competences) also appears as an 
emerging trend. In VET teaching, reforming the 
systems for the continuing professional develop- 
ment of VET teachers and trainers, particularly 
through in-company traineeships for teachers, is 
also certainly among the new trends. 

International support has often been mobi- 
lised for funding, usually from the European So- 
cial Fund. Erasmus+ and bilateral and multilat- 
eral agreements have also supported initiatives, 
financially as well as through exchange of expe- 
rience in designing and carrying out actions. Ce- 
defop’s support was called for as well. 

By September 2019, 64% of the actions un- 
dertaken in the reporting period had reached the 
full-scale implementation stage (compared to 
33% in September 2018). 12% were still under- 
going the legislative process (82% one year ear- 
lier). 8.5% of actions were in the piloting phase 
(13% one year earlier), and the rest was still at 
a preliminary stage, whether first announcement 
(1.5% against 4% in 2018), design phase (7% 
against 14% in 2018) or public consultation (1% 
against 3% in 2018) ('%). 

While preparing these actions, the EU-28+ 
took the Riga transversal principles (2°) into ac- 
count, although to varying extents. It was most 
often reported (in 70% of actions for which a 
transversal principle was mentioned) that rele- 
vant stakeholders were being involved: public 
education/training and labour market authorities; 
regions and municipalities; VET institutions; en- 
terprises; employer associations; sectoral organ- 
isations; chambers; professional and trade asso- 
ciations; and experts. These stakeholders most 
frequently participate in shaping VET policies and 
study programmes, and the governance of VET 
institutions. Teachers’ unions and trade unions in 
general may also be involved, but are mentioned 
less often. Reference is also sometimes made to 
research organisations and learners. 

‘Efficient funding’ was also sometimes 
claimed (19% of actions). Reference to ‘pro- 
moting excellence/innovation’ and ‘supporting 
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the learning outcomes approach’ were far less 
frequent (4% and 6% of actions respectively). 
However, the Riga conclusions do not provide 
any definition or criteria that would allow for 
identifying whether a funding mechanism is ‘effi- 
cient’, nor what exactly is meant by ‘innovation’ 
and ‘excellence’. Subjective views may have 
guided statements in these areas. Also, explicit 
support to the learning outcomes approach ap- 
pears to be comparatively low; this can be un- 
derstood, however, since not every policy action 
(such as promoting guidance or making the VET 
teaching profession attractive) has to do with this 
transversal principle. 

Each MTD featured specific trends. Appren- 
ticeships, dual systems and alternance schemes 
attracted 56% of all identified actions in MTD 1, 
which also covers other forms of work-based 
learning (*'). Incentives are increasingly being 
used to encourage enterprises to offer training 
places. While most of these are financial sub- 
sidies or tax exemptions, some countries have 
started designing non-financial ones. These can 
take the form of labels/logos intended to demon- 
strate training enterprise value for learners and 
the world of education, and also to highlight their 
civic contribution as a marketing argument for 
their own customers. Examples of legal require- 
ments to take up apprentices are also appearing. 
A few countries are developing apprenticeship in 
the public sector. 

In MTD 2, about a half (44%) of the actions 
on developing quality assurance mechanisms 
have been specifically targeted at VET providers 
(*7), the rest being more generally addressed to 
setting up an overall approach to quality assur- 
ance (25%), increasing the use of indicators (7%), 
and quality assuring qualifications (5%). Almost 
half (43%) of the actions for developing informa- 
tion and feedback loops focused on anticipat- 
ing training needs, while the remainder was ad- 
dressed to graduate tracking (27%) and setting 
up formal information/feedback channels (13%). 

MTD 3 is multifaceted, at the crossroads of 
easing entry, progression and completion; reskill- 


19) 
20) See Box 1. 


22) Self-assessment, external evaluation and accreditation. 


In 6% of cases, the status of actions could not be determined. 


(9) 
(9) 
(") (@) school-based VET with on-the-job training in the workplace; and (b) school-based VET with in-school work-based/practical training. 
(?) 
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ing and upskilling; formal and non-formal VET; 
embracing both young and adults; and reach- 
ing out at-risk groups. Actions in the reporting 
period mainly addressed training, reskilling and 
upskilling vulnerable groups (21% of actions); 
increasing permeability and flexibility (18% of 
actions); improving guidance (14%); recogni- 
tion-validation (14%); qualification transparency 
(NQFs, ECVET: 12%) and promoting equal op- 
portunities for all (11%). 

Action in MTD 4 has clearly focused on native 
and foreign languages (25% of actions), digital 
competence (21% of actions), and maths/sci- 
ence/technology (15% of actions). Key com- 
petences have been emphasised in national 
education/VET/lifelong learning strategies. IVET 
and CVET curricula and programmes have been 
revised accordingly. Specific dedicated strate- 
gies, campaigns and public agencies were set 
up, for example on digital competence or lit- 
eracy. A trend to develop tools supporting key 
competences (competence mapping tools, tools 
to support the acquisition of digital skills, learn- 
ing-to-learn, entrepreneurship Competence and 
other emerging key competences) is on the rise. 

In MTD 5, 69% of actions were oriented 
towards VET school teachers. Depending on 
the country, measures aimed at redefining 
access requirements, attracting practice ex- 
perts, building career systems, or promoting 
work-placements in companies for teachers. 
But, given the increasing trend towards work- 
place-based learning, training of in-company 
trainers has also received more attention. While 
access requirements are being reinforced, fo- 
cus has also been on improving their training 
competence and their understanding of school 
and curriculum. 


3.2.2. Candidate countries 

Skills development in support of economic 
growth and social inclusion is a priority of VET 
policy-making in the candidate countries. Driv- 
en by national demands, supported by the EU 
pre-accession funds and inspired by EU co- 
operation in VET, particularly the Riga conclu- 
sions, they have continued to dedicate efforts 
in 2015-19 to reforming and further developing 
their VET systems. 
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An overview of the main developments by 
category, as reported by each country is pre- 
sented in Figure 7. 


Figure 7. Developments in candidate 
countries by category 


BS: strategy 
© |: implementation | C: cooperation 


L: legislation {  F: funding © P: pilots 
0: other 


Source: ETF section in Riga monitoring 2017 — Preliminary findings 
(Cedefop and ETF, 2017), background note for DGVT, May 2017. 


The main focus of recent VET reforms in the 
candidate countries has been to strengthen re- 
sponsiveness to the employment trends and de- 
mands of the economy in a context of lagging 
employment and high unemployment, especially 
among the young. Though further steps towards 
this objective were recently taken, the results 
have been mixed. 

New VET legislation has been adopted. A 
new VET law in Albania has provided for de- 
mand-driven VET delivery. New/amended legal 
acts have promoted apprenticeships and other 
forms of work-based learning in Turkey, Albania 
and North Macedonia. Curricula, new occupa- 
tional profiles and qualification standards have 
been developed with the involvement of employ- 
ers, currently at different stages of upscaling and 
mainstreaming. Efforts are being made to adjust 
enrolments and offers of public VET providers in 
line with identified needs. Yet skills mismatches 
persist, some inherited from the past; this is es- 


pecially so in the western Balkans, though others 
are new, ‘produced’ in present times. 

All candidate countries make use of instru- 
ments for skills identification and anticipation 
and apply them with various degrees of regu- 
larity. They range from surveys to collecting ad- 
ministrative data on education, vacancies, la- 
bour market policies and unemployment issues. 
Since 2015, efforts have been made to estab- 
lish mechanisms for systematic collection of 
data on VET learner transition to work and em- 
ployability (79). Tracer systems were introduced 
in Albania, are being prepared in Montenegro, 
and are planned in North Macedonia. Their aim 
is to provide a feedback loop in designing and 
updating qualifications, occupational profiles, 
standards, programmes and curricula. Further 
concerted actions are needed to adjust enrol- 
ments and VET provider offers in line with iden- 
tified needs and to ensure the delivery of skills 
that are relevant and required by the national 
labour markets and economies. 

NQFs continue to act as a major driver of VET 
reform in the enlargement region as they have 
the capacity to transform the inherent logic and 
essential building blocks of education systems 
by centring them all on learning outcomes. All 
candidate countries have advanced their NQFs 
during 2015-17. Turkey and Montenegro have al- 
ready settled most legal, institutional and govern- 
ance arrangements; recent progress has mainly 
been in placing qualifications in their framework 
and establishing validation of non-formal and in- 
formal learning systems. Since 2015, North Mac- 
edonia has reinforced its institutional framework 
for NQF implementation. Albania and Serbia 
have progressed development of comprehen- 
sive NQFs, preparing or updating laws, setting 
up working groups, and surveying and revising 
qualifications. Referencing the NQFs of North 
Macedonia and Turkey to the EQF was success- 
fully accomplished in February 2016 and March 
2017, respectively, enabling international com- 
parison of their qualifications. 

Quality remains a common concern and an 
overarching goal of VET reform in the candidate 
countries. In recent years they have been making 
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efforts to improve their quality assurance mecha- 
nisms, using the EQAVET recommendation as a 
point of reference and a framework to guide do- 
mestic reforms. Albania is currently focusing on 
defining a national model for quality assurance, 
with a special focus on accreditation of public 
and private VET providers. Turkey adopted a na- 
tional education quality framework in 2015, while 
Montenegro, Serbia and North Macedonia have 
been trying to improve different tools and pro- 
cedures in their quality assurance mechanisms. 
All countries need to continue their work in this 
area and to involve a wider range of stakehold- 
ers, particularly social partners, in VET quality 
assurance processes. 

As key determinants of education and train- 
ing quality, teachers and trainers in VET are at 
the heart of national VET reforms. The candidate 
countries have provided information about a 
considerable number of actions taken that con- 
cern teacher and trainer recruitment, induction, 
career paths and professional development, 
with varied results attained. The alarming trend 
identified in 2010-14 for fewer people entering 
the teaching profession in the western Balkan 
candidates and, consequently, ageing of teach- 
ing staff in formal education, particularly in VET, 
persists. This might result in teacher shortages 
in a mid- to long-term perspective. Recent de- 
velopments have focused primarily on the com- 
petences and roles of teachers and trainers in 
IVET, and less in CVET; on in-service rather than 
pre-service teacher training, and more on the 
professional development of VET teachers and 
trainers in schools than in enterprises. 

Turkey has been performing better, but in the 
western Balkans the essential problem with con- 
tinuing professional development (CPD) of VET 
teachers persists: most of the CPD activities are 
of general nature, more adapted to the needs of 
teachers in general education than to those of 
vocational teachers. Specialised CPD, allowing 
for upgrading and further development of the 
vocational specialism of VET teachers, is much 
less on offer in the western Balkan candidates, 
so few have participated in it. Most of the organ- 
isations providing CPD have limited know-how 


(23) Turkey already has such an information system in place. 
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Figure 8. Share of VET enrolment in upper secondary education (%), 2017 
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Source: ETF database, Eurostat. 


and capacity to design or deliver training that 
addresses the specific needs of VET teachers 
and trainers, such as up-to-date knowledge of 
current industrial practice and understanding of 
how to develop practical skills. With few excep- 
tions, western Balkan universities and compa- 
nies are not involved in CPD for VET teachers. 
Company-based teacher training continues to 
be exceptional, donor-driven rather than com- 
mon practice. Some positive developments are 
emerging from the reports by North Macedonia 
and Montenegro: pilot activities targeting VET 
teacher training in enterprises and the intention 
to mainstream them. 

The candidate countries have committed 
to increasing the opportunities for work-based 
learning; since 2015, they have focused their 
efforts mainly on introducing or expanding ap- 
prenticeship schemes. The western Balkan can- 
didate countries have recently taken serious 
steps to make formal apprenticeships part of 
their VET systems: building national visions or 
concepts for the implementation of apprentice- 
ships, setting the legal basis for apprenticeship 
schemes, and making budget allocations for the 
first phases of the forthcoming implementation. 
Turkey, where apprenticeships have existed in 
a structured, countrywide format for years, has 
seen a steady fall in the number of apprentices 
over the past 10 years, especially in crafts and 


North Macedonia 


Serbia Turkey 


small enterprises. Changes have been made in 
the legislation to enable more learners or VET 
providers to find apprenticeship places and 
more companies to find apprentices. All five 
candidate countries have joined the European 
alliance for apprenticeships. 

Turning more people into VET learners is a 
strategic objective for Europe’s VET systems, in- 
cluding those of the enlargement countries. The 
proportion of students enrolled in upper second- 
ary VET at the beginning of the reporting period 
was high in all countries except Albania, as Fig- 
ure 8 illustrates, ranging from approximately half 
to three quarters of all upper secondary educa- 
tion students; the share in Albania in 2017 was 
close to 20%. 

The objective of engaging more people in 
VET can be achieved not only by attracting new 
learners, but also by keeping VET learners with- 
in the system. Having them participate, learn 
and graduate with a proper qualification max- 
imises the contribution of VET to combating 
early leaving from education and training. The 
performance of the region on this indicator in 
2018 was mixed: Montenegro, North Macedo- 
nia and Serbia were already below the EU 2020 
benchmark of 10%, scoring 4.6%, 7.1% and 
6.8% respectively. Turkey and Albania lagged 
far behind, recording rates of 31% and 17.4% 
respectively (Figure 9) 
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Figure 9. Early leavers from education and training (% aged 18-24), 2018 
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Source: ETF database, Eurostat. 


Figure 10. Adult participation in lifelong learning (% aged 25-64), 2018 
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Source: ETF database, Eurostat. 


While the attractiveness of IVET in the can- 
didate countries is generally high, participation 
in continuing training continues to face consid- 
erable problems: the countries seriously under- 
perform in adult participation in lifelong learning, 
with the respective rates in 2018 ranging between 
1% and 6%, (Figure 10). The candidate countries 
need to continue their efforts to build equitable 
and accessible VET systems, and to develop 
adult learning and validation of non-formal and 
informal learning procedures and mechanisms. 

The candidate countries have continued to 
devote a great deal of effort and resources to im- 
proving the governance of their VET systems, to 
ensure multi-stakeholder engagement and par- 
ticipatory approaches in the design, implemen- 
tation and monitoring of VET policies. All western 
Balkan countries are dissatisfied with the level 


North Macedonia 
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of commitment of social partners and business- 
es, particularly to VET system governance, and 
wish to change the situation. Involving social 
partners mainly in consultation procedures is 
no longer enough. National authorities want to 
share with them decision-making, financing and 
implementation of VET. Turkey also aims to im- 
prove the involvement of the economic sector in 
VET governance and has been working on anew 
vocational and technical education management 
model to ensure the participation of the business 
world in VET decision-making. 
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41. EU-28+ 


4.1.1. MTD 1 - All forms of work-based 
learning with special attention to 
apprenticeships 

Work on apprenticeships - and more generally 

on expanding work-based learning — has been 

continuously high on national agendas over the 
reporting period. Challenges in this endeavour 
have been discussed at meetings of the Adviso- 
ry Committee and Directors General for VET and 
at various events. An overview of mainstream 
apprenticeship schemes in the EU-28+ was pub- 

lished in 2018 (Cedefop, 201 8d) (24). 

This section focuses on developments in 
2015-19 as reported by Cedefop’s ReferNet (7°). 
It also draws on some of the information gained 
while Cedefop was supporting countries in their 
efforts to establish or improve apprenticeships. 

By September 2019, 64% of the actions tak- 
en in this MTD during the reporting period had 
reached the full-scale implementation stage: 7% 
were in the piloting phase and 14% still in the 
legislative pipeline. Among the Riga transversal 
principles, ‘involving stakeholders’ was men- 
tioned in 80% of actions for which information 
was available. 

Countries’ actions have been as manifold as 
their contexts and development stages prior to 
2015. Member States’ initiatives during the re- 
porting period developed along five major lines: 
(a) introducing or reforming apprenticeship, dual 

system or alternance schemes; 

(b) developing workplace-based on-the-job 

training (including traineeships and_ intern- 

ships) into school-based VET; 


(c) developing in-school work-based learning 
into school-based VET (through on-site labs, 
workshops, kitchens, restaurants, junior/ 
practice firms, simulations or real business/ 
projects assignments); 

(d) further involving stakeholders in VET; 

(e) promotional actions supporting work-based 
learning (campaigns, fairs). 


Actions in relation to apprenticeships (26) have 
been the most popular (Figure 11). 


Figure 11. Major policies related to work- 
based learning, EU-28+ 


i Apprenticeship, Dual system, Alternance schemes 
School-based VET with on-the-job training in the workplace 

!) School-based VET with in-school work-based learning 

© Involving stakeholders in VET (apart from Apprenticeship/ Dual/ 
Alternance schemes) 

© Promotional actions supporting work-based learning 

\ Other 


Source: Cedefop based on ReferNet. 


(*4) The study Apprenticeships: a cross-national overview was conducted between January 2016 and June 2017. The study maps 
system-level or mainstream apprenticeship schemes — considered as such in the national context —- which have a stable/valid legal 
basis. Pilot schemes, even if underpinned by a legal basis, were outside the scope of the study. 

(75) References to countries are as examples and not necessarily exhaustive; also, apprenticeships in other countries may already have 


had these features in place before 2015. 


(76) As national concepts and use of terms may differ from those at EU level, examples grouped under apprenticeship may not 


always fully fit. 
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4.1.1.1. Introducing/reforming apprenticeship, 
dual VET, and alternance schemes 

All Member States currently have apprentice- 
ships, dual VET or other alternance schemes in 
place. In the reporting period, apprenticeships/ 
dual VET schemes were introduced in Bulgaria, 
Czechia, Greece, Latvia, Romania and Slova- 
kia. Apprenticeship was reintroduced in Slove- 
nia. In Lithuania, limited opportunities for ap- 
prenticeship existed before 2015 and were then 
extended. Most countries had received related 
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recommendations in the context of the EU-level 
economic policy coordination. 

Most countries adjusted or reformed any ex- 
isting apprenticeships. Reform of apprentice- 
ships, dual systems and alternance schemes 
targeted the system as a whole, training organi- 
sations, and learners. 


(a) System-level reforms 


Figure 12 shows the main types of reform. 


Figure 12. Reforming apprenticeships, dual systems and alternance schemes 
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Source: Cedefop based on ReferNet. 


Box 2. System-level reforms: examples (?”) 


Updating and clarifying functioning rules 


In Spain, since January 2016, apprenticeship contracts must be linked to a VET programme leading to an official 
qualification issued either by the education authorities (VET diplomas) or the employment authorities (occupational 
certificates). Most training not leading to qualifications/certificates has been discontinued. 

In Malta, since 2015, the duration of apprenticeship programmes has been restricted to two years (instead of the 
three- or four-year programmes previously offered) and is more compact in nature, incorporating the summer period 


as an integral part of the training programme. 


In Italy, a decree in 2015 introduced clear specifications of the framework components for apprenticeship contracts: 
the duties and responsibilities of the signatory parties, requirements that employers need to fulfil, the training stand- 


(”) More details can be found in the respective country chapters at: https://www.cedefop.europa.eu/en/publications-and-resources/ 


country-reports/vet-policy-developments 
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ards, apprentice rights and obligations, the tasks assigned to the company and workplace tutor and to the tutor at 
the training institution, skills assessment and certification modalities. 

Similar initiatives were taken in Estonia and Finland. In Belgium (fl), a decree on the learner status in the dual system 
was adopted and implemented in 2016, clarifying and harmonising the status of all apprentices: social security, 
rights and obligations, remuneration. 


Coordinating apprenticeship practices and processes 

In the French Community of Belgium, the Office Francophone de la Formation en Alternance (OFFA) was established 
in September 2015, and mandated for steering, promoting, developing and coordinating apprenticeships. OFFA’s 
purposes include harmonising practices in the framework of the apprenticeship contract; centralising accreditation 
of companies; and centralising and processing applications from companies for incentives. 


Reinforcing school-business coordination 

In Estonia, within the framework of the Labour market and education cooperation programme, education-business 
coordinators were introduced into schools, tasked with finding enterprise partners and coordinating cooperation in 
apprenticeship training. VET schools received support to strengthen cooperation between employers and education 
institutions for developing work-based learning. Cooperation activities supported under the projects included: train- 
ing company instructors; preparing, rolling-out and evaluating work-based learning activities; piloting and develop- 
ing new forms/models of work-based learning; introducing short-term internships for VET teachers in enterprises; 
and involving representatives of business in teaching. National and regional coordinators have also been set up in 
Sweden, to assist schools in their collaboration with local enterprises. 


Introducing new apprenticeship degrees 

In UK-Scotland, graduate level apprenticeships (GLAs) were introduced in 2015-16, allowing learners to obtain 
higher education level vocational qualifications as part of the apprenticeship programme. Greece has piloted ap- 
prenticeships at EQF level 5. 


Reforming the funding framework 

In the Netherlands, performance-based funding was introduced in 2015. In the United Kingdom, an apprenticeship 
levy was introduced in 2017. Employers with an annual pay bill in excess of GBP 3 million (EUR 3.38 million) have to 
pay 0.5% to supplement government apprenticeship funding. 


Source: ReferNet. 


(b) Reforms targeted to training 
organisations 


This second type of reform aimed to: 

(a) push companies to upgrade their work-based 
learning practices (Greece, Spain, Malta,); 

(b) stimulate companies’ supply of training plac- 
es: through financial incentives (Belgium (fr), 
Croatia, Denmark, Finland, Hungary, Italy, 
Lithuania, Netherland, Norway, Romania, 
Slovakia, Slovenia, UK-England); non-finan- 


cial stimuli (Belgium (fr), Estonia, Malta, Nor- 
way); or via legal requirements (Norway); 

(c) provide training enterprises with support 
(Croatia, Cyprus, Poland); 

(d) involve the public sector in taking on appren- 
tices (France, Norway, UK-England); 

(e) set up incentives to push VET schools to pro- 
pose programmes that are relevant to labour 
market needs (Slovakia); 

(f) introduce apprenticeship in higher education 
(Belgium (fl), Belgium (fr), Estonia, Ireland, Ita- 
ly, Luxembourg, United Kingdom). 
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Box 3. Apprenticeship reforms targeted at training organisations: examples 


Encouraging companies to upgrade apprenticeship-related practices 

In Spain, the Alliance for dual training was created in 2015. This is a network of companies, VET institutions and 
research centres to support the development of dual VET through creating a quality dual training model, assisting 
SMEs participating in dual VET, and contributing in improving legislation. To be admitted to the alliance, companies 
must have remuneration systems for their apprentices, ensure that trainers and tutors are properly trained, and 
involve higher level managers in dual VET. 


Financial incentives for companies to offer apprenticeships 

Subsidies were introduced in Romania in 2015; in Norway, the economic incentives that the State provides for com- 
panies taking up apprentices or interns were strengthened during 2015-17. Danish companies also receive a bonus 
but if they take on fewer apprentices than the required share (in relation to the number of employees), they have to 
pay an extra contribution to the employers’ reimbursement system. 

In Italy, social security exemption was introduced in 2016 for enterprises with fewer than 10 employees during the 
first three years of employing an apprentice. 

In Slovakia, the 2015 VET Act introduced tax exemption for enterprises taking on apprentices (reducing training costs 
by 21%) and tax bonuses of EUR 1 600 for 200 hours of practical training and EUR 3 200 for 400 hours of practical 
training within a tax period. Remuneration for learners’ productive work is also exempted from levies. Similar meas- 
ures were adopted in Hungary in 2016, reducing gross levy and labour costs of SME employees involved in training. 


Recognition as stimuli for companies to offer apprenticeships 

In the French Community of Belgium, the Government of the Brussels Region adopted in December 2016 its 2020 
training plan which includes provision for attracting companies to training by creating a ‘training company’ label to 
signal quality training offers. 

In Malta, companies that participate in apprenticeship receive an MCAST (*) certificate and can use an associated 
logo to promote themselves. 

In Norway, a special emblem distinguishing training companies was set up in 2015. The emblem is intended to be a 
mark of quality and professionalism, signalling to customers that the company is an approved training establishment. 


Legal requirements obliging companies to offer apprenticeships 

Starting from 2017, Norwegian domestic and international companies that participate in public service contracts 
are required to use apprentices. Foreign companies bidding for public procurement must be approved as training 
establishments in the country and have Norwegian apprentices, or apprentices/learners on practical training from 
corresponding apprenticeship schemes in their home country. 


Providing support to training enterprises 

Within the framework of the 2016-18 Erasmus+ project Apprenticeship helpdesk for small and medium-size enter- 
prises, Cyprus and Poland support training SMEs with staff acting as apprenticeship facilitators. A national online ap- 
prenticeship resource centre acts as a central support office for facilitators. This project is rooted in past experience, 
when the lack of support structures for enterprises deterred SMEs from offering apprenticeships. 

In Croatia, the Erasmus+ funded Cap4App project (2016-18), run by the Croatian Chamber of Economy (CCE) in 
cooperation with major national stakeholders and the Austrian Federal Chamber of Economy, aimed to support SME 
involvement in apprenticeships. The project facilitated the implementation of apprenticeship programmes by SMEs. 
Apprenticeship advisors were trained to provide administrative assistance and counselling services to SMEs and VET 
schools for the introduction of apprenticeship schemes. Project results included toolkits for apprenticeship advisors, 
a guidebook for the introduction of apprenticeships, and a training programme for in-company mentors. 
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Involving the public sector in providing apprenticeships 

In France, a 2015 circular set up conditions for apprenticeship contracts in the non-industrial and non-commercial 
public sector. 

In UK-England, the 2016 Enterprise Act set out that at least 2.3% of workers starting each year in public sector 
bodies with 250 or more employees should be apprentices. 


Incentivising VET schools to propose programmes that are relevant to labour market needs 
In Slovakia, following the 2015 VET Act, dual VET programmes of high labour market relevance benefit from 10% 


increase in the funding which VET schools usually receive per student enrolled. 


(*) The Malta College of Art, Science and Technology, one of the two major VET providers in the country. 


Source: ReferNet. 


(c) Reforms targeted at learners 


These included incentives for learners to enrol 
in apprenticeship programmes through award 
of specific scholarships (Belgium (fr), Den- 
mark, Estonia, Croatia Hungary, Slovakia); tax 
exemptions (Latvia); increasing apprentice re- 
muneration (France, Malta, Slovakia); and infor- 


mation and guidance including taster days in 
companies (Belgium (de), France). Efforts were 
also made to open up apprenticeship further to 
disadvantaged groups of learners (Belgium (fr), 
Estonia, Austria, Slovakia, Finland, Sweden, 
UK-Scotland) or to learners experiencing diffi- 
culties with completing the standard appren- 
ticeship pathway (Norway). 


Box 4. Apprenticeship reforms targeted at learners: examples 


Incentives for learners to enrol in apprenticeships 

In Hungary, specific scholarships were introduced in September 2016 for 20 apprenticeship programmes which 
provide qualifications much in demand on the labour market. 

In Malta, an initiative introduced during summer 2015 grants apprentices EUR 200 on top of their remuneration for 
every four weeks spent on the job. 

Denmark has a negative incentive system: if a student fails to apply for an apprenticeship, the school can reduce 
his/her grant and even exclude him/her. 


Opening up apprenticeships to disadvantaged groups 

In UK-Scotland, the 2015 Equalities action plan for modern apprenticeships addressed young people from ethnic 
minority backgrounds, young disabled people, and care leavers entering modern apprenticeships. It also tackled 
gender imbalances, such as the lower number of women in STEM-related apprenticeships. 

Austria’s actions to integrate refugees since 2015 include apprenticeships for those who have been granted asylum: 
the public employment service helps match companies and applicants, and coaching is also provided. 


Source: ReferNet and VET for young third country nationals, background note by the Austrian ministries for education and economic affairs for the DGVT 


meeting in October 2016. 
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The ‘chamber guarantee’ in Hungary since 
2015/16 appears to have helped entice more 
enterprises to engage in VET and increase 
the number of apprenticeship contracts. The 
chamber commits to encouraging companies 
to train, match learners with companies and 
assist with the contract procedure. Where this 
is not successful, the chamber issues a certifi- 
cate for the VET school which then can provide 
the practical training. This action benefits en- 
terprises and students. 


4.1.1.2. School-based VET with work- 
place-based on-the-job training 

Five major forms of action could be observed in 

this strand, mainly aiming at: 
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(a) refining and further structuring the framework 
for work placements (France); 

(b) increasing the duration of practical training in 
school-based VET (Cyprus); 

(c) expanding practical training in school-based 
VET through requiring more VET programmes 
to include practical training (Belgium (fl), 
Bulgaria, Czechia, Denmark, Ireland, Ita- 
ly, Netherlands, Poland, Slovakia, Sweden, 
UK-Northern Ireland, UK-Scotland); 

(d) setting up coordinators to aid cooperation 
between schools and businesses (Czechia); 

(e) setting up incentives for greater participation 
of learners in school-based VET (Estonia, 
Croatia, Hungary, Slovakia). 


Box 5. Reforming workplace-based on-the-job training in school-based VET: examples 


Refining and further structuring the framework for work placements 

In France, 2016 regulations complemented, refined and improved the rules for organising work placements, includ- 
ing planning, follow-up and assessment, and objectives setting, teaching methods and support provision. More than 
350 internship hubs (o6/es de stages) aimed to organise schools and businesses into local networks and support 


students in finding work placements were also rolled out. 


Making workplace learning and other forms of practical training more systematic 

In Italy, the 2015 reform of the national education and training system called La buona scuola (the good school) 
made it compulsory for all students attending the last three years of upper secondary schools to take part in a 
school-work alternance scheme for at least 200 hours in general education schools and 400 hours in technical and 
vocational schools. Practical training may take place in an enterprise, or through a virtual training enterprise, or 
through apprenticeship. Companies that have training capacity are listed on a national register held by the Chamber 
of Commerce. A pedagogical design of school-work alternance activities and pathways is set and tutorship provided 
for. Competences acquired in school-work alternance can be assessed and certified. 

In Poland, the 2015 amendment of the regulation on practical vocational training obliges vocational schools to ensure 
provision of work-based learning in their VET programmes; the extent varies by education level (basic, upper-sec- 


ondary, post-secondary). 


In UK-Scotland, the 2016 work placement standard for VET students recommends that school-based VET pro- 
grammes (EQF 2-4) should include at least one work placement relevant to the programme training pathway, to 
enable young people to gain real work experience and make informed decisions about their future careers. 

In Denmark, the 2015 VET reform requires schools to integrate work-based learning (including case-based and 
problem-oriented projects) in the new education plans that are being set for different basic courses. 


Increasing the duration of practical training within programmes/curricula 

In Cyprus, following consultation with employers’ organisations, the government decided in December 2015 to 
increase the duration of industrial placements in secondary technical and vocational education (STVE) programmes. 
The decision was implemented as of the school year 2016/17. 
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Supporting cooperation between schools and businesses 

In Czechia, since December 2016, secondary and tertiary professional schools have been able to apply for funding 
to engage a coordinator aiding cooperation between schools and companies. The coordinator is responsible for 
getting in contact with employers and discussing with them their interest in possible cooperation with schools and 
their conditions. The coordinator also evaluates the cooperation, works on the feedback received from companies, 
involves schools in new forms of cooperation, organises teacher internships in companies, and keeps close contact 


with stakeholders, such as representatives from chambers of commerce and sector councils. 


Source: ReferNet. 


4.1.1.3. School-based VET with in-school work- 
based learning 

Action in this strand consisted of promoting 
investment to upgrade work-based learning in 
in-school facilities. In Spain, the royal decrees 
that regulate VET qualifications in the educa- 
tion system updated requirements for facilities 
(workshops, laboratories) and equipment; ed- 
ucation institutions must comply with these in 
order to be authorised to deliver work-based 
learning programmes. In Poland, calls for pro- 
jects were launched, inviting projects for the 
reconstruction of school workshops and labo- 
ratories, and for equipping schools with tools 
and appropriate materials. 


4.1.1.4. Increasing stakeholder involvement 

in VET 

Main actions in this strand focused on strength- 

ening cooperation between schools and busi- 

nesses through (Box 6): 

(a) setting up a _ national/regional educa- 
tion-economy council (Belgium (fr), Ireland, 
UK-Scotland); 

(b) participation of enterprises/the business 
world in programme design (Czechia, Ireland, 
Croatia, Poland, UK-England); 

(c) participation of experts from enterprises 
in teaching (Czechia, Estonia); 

(d) participation of trade unions and other stake- 
holders in designing VET policies (Bulgaria). 


Box 6. Actions to increase stakeholder involvement in VET: examples 


Setting up a national/regional/local education-economy council 

A Scottish Apprenticeship Advisory Board (SAAB) was put in place in 2016. It is composed of employers, employer 
and trade union representatives, Scottish authorities at central and regional level, training providers and schools. The 
SAAB oversees the development of apprenticeship frameworks and standards. It aims to ensure that apprenticeships 
will be closely linked to areas of economic growth and job opportunities and assist apprenticeship leading to sustain- 
able employment. The SAAB liaises with and supports employers, and provides advice and makes recommendations. 
In the French Community of Belgium, the Government of the Brussels Region set up an education-training-employment 
task force, steered by the Economic and Social Council of the Brussels region, to support its 2015 strategy for 2025. 

In Ireland, the Department of Education and Skills set up and funded nine regional skills forums in May 2016 to focus 
on skill needs at regional level. The forums are part of the national skills strategy. Their main purpose is to support 
cooperation and engagement between employers and education and training providers to make sure that the content 
of programmes is aligned to labour market needs. Each forum is guided by a steering group and a manager who 
liaise with employers and education/training providers. The National Skills Council oversees and advises on identified 
skill needs and how to ensure delivery of the corresponding skills. 
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In Latvia, sector expert councils, whose role was defined in 2016, participate in occupational standards development, 
support the design of VET programmes and exams and support work-based learning and career guidance. They 
include representatives from social partners, professional organisations, VET institutions and independent experts. 
A collegial advisory body (‘convent’) is created at each Latvian VET institution to ensure cooperation with local busi- 
nesses, closeness to labour market needs and practice placements in companies. It is composed of the head of the 
institution and representatives of the ministry, local government and employers. 


Promoting participation of enterprises/the business world in programme design 

In its 2016 action plan for the 2016-20 VET system development programme, Croatia strengthened employer in- 
volvement in the planning and design of VET programmes. 

In Ireland, the 2016-20 action plan to expand apprenticeship and traineeship provides for networks of employers to 
take part in identifying training needs and designing training programmes. 

The 2016 amendment of the School Act in Czechia, obliged schools to develop cooperation with employers in related 
study fields. Schools have to consult employers when drafting curricula and shaping conceptual plans for school 
development. 

In Poland, employers are entitled to recommend changes in the study programme to school directors; this follows 
the 2015 amendment of the regulation on practical vocational training. 


Promoting participation of practice experts from enterprises in teaching 

In Czechia, the 2016 amendment of the School Act, obliging schools to develop cooperation with employers, allows 
experts from practice to participate in theoretical training at school and in the practice part of final examinations. 

In Estonia, a regulation was set up in 2016 to specify the conditions for supporting cooperation between employers 
and education institutions in developing WBL. It covers the involvement of business world representatives in teaching. 


Involving trade unions and other stakeholders in designing VET policies 

In September 2018, Bulgaria established a Consultative Council for VET with the participation of employers’ organi- 
sations, trade Unions, the Council of University Rectors, and civil society representatives. The council aims to support 
the Minister for Education and Science in implementing secondary VET reform, including the development of dual 
VET. It is intended to work as a space for structured dialogue between stakeholders to coordinate actions, preparing 
recommendations and proposals for necessary legislation changes. 


Source: ReferNet. 


4.1.1.5. International peer learning and support 

Most countries tried to secure international sup- 
port for their reforms. This was most often in the 
form of ESF funding and Erasmus+ projects sup- 
porting, for instance, national authorities for ap- 
prenticeships (2014), SMEs engaging in appren- 
ticeships (2016) or VET-business partnerships on 
work-based learning and apprenticeships (2017). 
Bilateral and multilateral cooperation also helped 
to inform policies and measures on apprentice- 
ships and work-based learning, mostly through 
sharing expertise and exchange of experience 


(Box 7). Latvia together with Estonia and Lith- 
uania, launched the Baltic alliance for appren- 
ticeship and work-based learning in 2015, which 
aimed to involve social partners and VET provid- 
ers in promoting work-based learning/appren- 
ticeships and make VET more attractive. Coun- 
tries also participated in the Cedefop thematic 
country review of apprenticeships programme 
(Croatia, French-speaking region of Belgium, 
Greece, Italy, Cyprus, Lithuania, Malta, Slovenia, 
Sweden) (7). 


(28) See Cedefop’s web page on apprenticeship. 
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Figure 13. International policy learning and support: examples 


Bilateral agreements Peer learning platform 


ERASMUS + PROJECTS 


Support for small and medium sized enterprises engaging VET-Business Partnerships on Work-based learning 
in apprenticeship and Apprenticeships 


Source: Cedefop and Cedefop based on ReferNet. 


Box 7. Informing policy by learning from others: examples 


In 2015-16, the Education and Employment Ministry in Malta and MCAST worked towards amending the legal act 
governing apprenticeship. Proposed changes to the apprenticeship system and governance took account of recom- 
mendations included in the review carried out by Cedefop in 2015, international research, and best practices from 
other countries. Following a consultation in 2016, a draft act has been proposed by the ministry on a framework for 
developing quality work placements, apprenticeships and internships. It introduces: 
e the status of employee for the duration of the training spent in the company and financial incentives for learners, as 
in wage/hour payed by the employer complemented by a government subsidy to reach the national minimum wage; 
© agovernance structure to guarantee the rights and obligations of trainees and employers. 


In Slovenia, apprenticeship had been a typical route to occupations for generations up to the late 1970s when it was 
discontinued. An attempt to reintroduce it in the 1990s proved unsuccessful. Since 2012, with renewed attention 
in EU policies and national developments, apprenticeship has been a policy priority for the Slovenian government 
and the social partners. Their continuing dialogue and work resulted in the adoption of a law in 2017 setting the 
legal basis for apprenticeships for young people and adults. Implementing apprenticeships and getting employers 
and schools on board may prove challenging. At the time when the law was in the making, Cedefop carried out a 
review on the organisation of training at the workplace (about 25% of the curriculum) in three-year, school-based 
VET programmes. It involved a broad range of VET stakeholders: directors of VET schools, students, recent graduates 
in employment, providers of in-company training, directors of intercompany training centres, company directors and 
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in-company mentors. According to the new law, apprenticeships can be introduced in these programmes, so the 
review findings may not only help to improve workplace training in school-based VET but also inform the next steps 


in putting apprenticeships in place. 


Source: Cedefop (2017b). Apprenticeship review: Slovenia. Putting apprenticeship on track in Slovenia. Luxembourg: Publication Office. 


Thematic country review. 


4.1.2. MTD 2 - Quality assurance mecha- 
nisms in line with EQAVET and contin- 
uous information and feedback loops 
to IVET and CVET 

In the Riga conclusions, all partners committed 

to develop quality assurance mechanisms in VET 

and, as part of quality assurance systems, estab- 
lish continuous information and feedback loops. 

By September 2019, 64% of the actions tak- 
en in this MTD during the reporting period had 

reached full-scale implementation; a further 7% 

were in the piloting phase. However, there were 

also 24% of actions still in the design phase. 

Among the Riga transversal principles, ‘involving 

stakeholders’ was mentioned in 61% of actions 

for which information was available. 


4.1.2.1. Developing quality assurance 
mechanisms 

Action in this area has been mostly oriented 
towards VET providers specifically (44% of ac- 
tions, including self-assessment, external eval- 
uation and accreditation) and more generally to 
the quality assurance approach (25% of actions). 
Developing the use of indicators (7%) and quality 
assuring qualifications (5%) have also been ad- 
dressed, although to a lesser extent. 


Actions directed towards VET providers 

Enrooting quality assurance in VET providers’ 
culture, practices and operations has been the 
major focus of action to develop quality assur- 
ance mechanisms. Action has been mainly tar- 
geted at promoting and supporting self-assess- 
ment practices (20% of actions) through setting 
up assessment criteria (as in Czechia), providing 
guidelines for self-assessment (Finland, Croatia, 
Malta), developing a full-fledged methodology 
for self-assessment (France) and making self-as- 
sessment a regulatory obligation (Bulgaria). Ex- 
ternal evaluation of providers has been equally 


Figure 14. Major policies related to 
developing quality assurance 
mechanisms, EU-28+ 


@ (Further-) developing a/ the national quality assurance approach 
Accreditation of VET 

! External evaluation of VET providers 

© Self-assessment of VET providers 

© Quality assurance of qualifications 

| Monitoring VET systems and providers by use of indicators 

™ Other 


Source: Cedefop based on ReferNet. 


addressed (19% of actions) through establishing 
quality observatories (Luxembourg), setting up 
education inspectorates (Bulgaria) or assess- 
ment/investigation bodies (Belgium (fr), Norway), 
updating the inspection framework (the Nether- 
lands), and evaluating VET programmes (Ireland, 
Malta, Sweden). UK-England developed an orig- 
inal peer-learning mechanism. 
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Box 8. Rooting quality assurance in VET providers: examples 


In France, a Guide for self-assessment of apprenticeship centres was issued in 2016 (2%). It set out 68 assessment 
criteria grouped into seven assessment areas, intended for assisting apprenticeship centres in identifying their 
strengths and weaknesses. The assessment exercise was meant to lead to remedial actions. 

In Bulgaria, since January 2017, all vocational training centres must provide self-assessment reports specifying their 
achievements and good practices, drawbacks and proposals for improvements. These reports serve as a basis for 
ex-post control. 

In 2017, following the 2016 amendment of the Tertiary VET Act, a national complaints board for Tertiary VET was 
established in Norway. The Board’s mission is to process student complaints on individual decisions in relation to 
tertiary vocational education, with the aim of guaranteeing students’ rights and ensuring equal treatment nationwide. 
In UK-England, the Department for Education launched in 2017 a £15 million fund to boost the quality of education 
offered across the further education sector. The main phase of this Strategic College Improvement Fund (SCIF) will 
partner strong colleges with those in need of improvement to share best practice and drive up standards. Colleges 
that need support to improve will be able to apply for a grant to work with a stronger ‘partnering’ college; together 
they will create an action plan to tackle the issues they face. Evaluation of prior piloting in fourteen colleges showed 
that the mechanism increases awareness of good practice, fosters mutual learning and enables rapid action to 
improve quality. 


Source: ReferNet. 


Developing the quality assurance approach form of a plan, programme or framework, as was the 
Action has consisted of updating the approach to case in Bulgaria, Croatia, Estonia, Italy, Norway, Slo- 
quality assurance in VET, making it more comprehen- venia. Similar work was also undertaken in the Bel- 
sive and consistent. In general, the outcome took the gium (fl), Latvia, Portugal, Romania and UK-Scotland. 


Box 9. Reinforcing the national quality assurance approach for VET 


In the reporting period, Slovenia was running a national project to develop a common model of quality assessment 
and quality assurance at all levels of formal education, from kindergarten to high school. This would include a com- 
mon quality assurance framework with recommended standards and indicators in five areas: learning achievements, 
professional development, social climate, leadership/management and self-evaluation. 

In Italy, the EQAVET NRP used European and national joint funding to support updating the national approach to VET 
quality assurance. It also developed instruments and tools to promote a quality assurance culture in national and 
regional bodies responsible for VET, as well as in teachers, trainers and learners, particularly for self-assessment and 
peer-review. Closer cooperation with social partners to revise the national approach has been achieved under the 
umbrella of the EQAVET NRP and the supervision of the Ministry of Labour. The National plan for quality of education 
and training was revised in 2017 and was approved by the State-Regions Conference on 21 December 2017. The 
plan constitutes a framework within which territorial declinations are allowed, in compliance with the autonomy of 
regions. It aims to reduce and prevent training failure and dropout through the continuous improvement of the train- 
ing supply as well as the promotion of a quality culture. 


Source: ReferNet. 


(9) CNEFOP (2016). Guide d’auto diagnostic des CFA. https://www.fcu.fr/wp-content/uploads/2016/1 1/guide_dautodiagnostic_des_ 
cfa_-_cnefop-414942.pdf 
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Monitoring VET systems and providers by 
using indicators 

The EQAVET recommendation includes a set of 
17 indicators to support evaluation and quality 
improvement of VET systems and providers. Fig- 
ure 16A (IVET) and Figure 16B (CVET) compare 
the use of respective indicators in 2013 and 2018. 
It appears that the overall trend in the use of the 
indicators has not been growing over the peri- 
od; this applies to both IVET and CVET. Indicator 
2a (share of teachers and trainers participating 


Table 2. EQAVET indicators 


CONTENTS NEX 


CHAPTER 4. 
National policy developments by MTD 


in further training) is the only one which has in- 
creased is use in IVET and CVET. In IVET, the use 
(whether systematic or occasional) of indicators 
has increased for seven indicators (2a, 5a, 5b, 
6a, 6b, 8a, 9b), decreased for six (1a, 1b, 3, 8b, 
Ya, 10a), and stagnated for four (2b, 4, 7, 10b). In 
CVET, the use of indicators has increased for two 
indicators (2a, 2b), decreased for nine (1b, 3, 4, 
5a, 5b, 7, 8b, Ya, 10a), and stagnated for six (1a, 
6a, 6b, 8a, 9b, 10b). 


la Share of providers applying internal quality assurance systems defined by law/at own initiative 
1b Share of accredited VET providers 
2a Share of teachers and trainers participating in further training 
2b Amount of funds invested 
3 Participation rate in VET programmes 
4 Completion rate in VET programmes 
5a Destination of VET learners 
5b Share of employed learners after completion of training 
6a Occupation obtained after completion of training 
6b Satisfaction rate of individuals and employers 
7 Unemployment rate 
8a Participation of vulnerable groups in VET 
8b Success rate of vulnerable groups in VET 
9a Mechanisms to identify training needs in the labour market 
9b Effectiveness of mechanisms to identify training needs in the labour market 
10a Information on schemes used to promote better access to VET 
10b Effectiveness of schemes used to promote better access to VET 
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Figure 15. Use of EQAVET indicators in IVET, 2013 and 2018 (% over 32 VET systems: 
UK-England, Belgium (de) and Iceland did not take part in the survey) 
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1a: Share of providers applying internal quality assurance systems 6b: Satisfaction rate of individuals and employers 
defined by law/at own initiative 7: Unemployment rate 
1b: Share of accredited VET providers 8a: Participation of vulnerable groups in VET 
2a: Share of teachers and trainers participating in further training 8b: Success rate of vulnerable groups in VET 
2b: Amount of funds invested 9a: Mechanisms to identify training needs in the labour market 
3: Participation rate in VET programmes 9b: Effectiveness of mechanisms to identify training needs in the labour 
4: Completion rate in VET programmes market 
5a: Destination of VET learners 10a: Information on schemes used to promote better access to VET 
5b: Share of employed learners after completion of training 10b: Effectiveness of schemes used to promote better access to VET 


6a: Occupation obtained after completion of training 


Source: Cedefop calculations based on data from EQAVET Secretariat survey 2016/19. 


Figure 16. Use of EQAVET indicators in CVET, 2013 and 2018 (% over 32 VET systems: 
UK-England, Belgium (de) and Iceland did not take part in the survey) 
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1a: Share of providers applying internal quality assurance systems 6b: Satisfaction rate of individuals and employers 
defined by law/at own initiative 7: Unemployment rate 
1b: Share of accredited VET providers 8a: Participation of vulnerable groups in VET 
2a: Share of teachers and trainers participating in further training 8b: Success rate of vulnerable groups in VET 
2b: Amount of funds invested 9a: Mechanisms to identify training needs in the labour market 
3: Participation rate in VET programmes 9b: Effectiveness of mechanisms to identify training needs in the labour 
4: Completion rate in VET programmes market 
5a: Destination of VET learners 10a: Information on schemes used to promote better access to VET 
5b: Share of employed learners after completion of training 10b: Effectiveness of schemes used to promote better access to VET 


6a: Occupation obtained after completion of training 


Source: Cedefop calculations based on data from EQAVET Secretariat survey 2016/19. 
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Assuring the quality of qualifications 

Emphasis here has been put on developing 
methodologies for learning-outcomes-based 
qualifications (Portugal); ensuring the quality of 
learning-outcomes-based certification process- 
es (Greece); increasing the competence and in- 
dependence of examination board members (the 
Netherlands); and strengthening employer par- 
ticipation in examination processes, particularly 
in the design of examination tasks (Poland). Cro- 
atia started to harmonise VET exams nationwide. 


4.1.2.2. Continuous information and feedback 
loops 

To be relevant to the world of work, IVET and 
CVET need to embrace labour market trends. 
Feedback loops are necessary to inform the 
design and renewal of VET qualifications, pro- 
grammes, curricula and teaching methods. This 
requires systematic labour market research and 
effective skills anticipation but along with infor- 
mation on how VET graduates fare on the la- 
bour market. 

During 2010-14, data collection in these 
fields received increasing attention but the use 
of such data remained an area for improvement. 
Actions taken in 2015-19 can be grouped in 
three main strands: 

(a) anticipating training needs (43% of actions); 

(b) graduate tracking (27% of actions); 

(c) developing mechanisms for continuous infor- 
mation and feedback loops (13% of actions). 

See Figure 17. 


Anticipating training needs 

This strand of action aims to identify future labour 
market trends and needs, with a view to adjust- 
ing VET curricula and qualifications accordingly. 
Trends and needs analysis takes into account 
changes in labour requirements in sectors (par- 
ticularly as driven by demography, technology 
and regulations). Translating labour market intel- 
ligence into effective policies requires collabo- 
ration and interaction between stakeholders, in- 
cluding ministries, public employment services, 
social partners and experts, locally, regionally 
and nationally. Over the reporting period, signifi- 
cant developments in this strand of action could 
be found in Bulgaria, Estonia, Finland, Greece, 
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Figure 17. Major policies related to 
continuous information and 
feedback loops, EU-28+ 


Information on transition and employability of VET graduates 
Anticipating training needs 

{> Formal advisory, sector, trade committees/ councils/ groups to 
establish feedback loops in VET 

© Other 


Source: Cedefop based on ReferNet. 


Iceland, Latvia, Malta, Slovenia and Slovakia 
(Box 10). 


Graduate tracking 

A Council recommendation on graduate tracking 
was adopted in November 2017 (Council of the 
EU, 2017), reinforcing this specific Riga deliver- 
able. Action in this strand aims to provide infor- 
mation about the transition of VET learners and 
apprentices from education/training to employ- 
ment. A challenge which several countries had 
to address has been to link students’ adminis- 
trative education/training data and labour market 
data. Developments in this policy strand could 
be found in Belgium, Bulgaria, Estonia, Ireland, 
France, Luxembourg, Austria, Poland, Sweden 
and the United Kingdom (Box 11). 
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Box 10. Identifying and anticipating training needs 


In Estonia, the Ministries of Education, Economic Affairs and Social Affairs, in cooperation with employers and rep- 
resentatives from other ministries, launched a system for regular forecasting, monitoring, and feedback on labour 
market needs: OSKA. OSKA’s surveys on sectoral needs for labour and skills combine qualitative and quantitative 
research methods and analyse professional qualifications across all education levels. Results of this analysis and 
projections form the basis for several activities: establishing qualifications; career guidance services; curriculum 
design by education institutions; and aiding authorities that finance learning activities. Active and content-driven 
participation by employers in the lifelong learning system is a prerequisite to making this approach a success. The 
first OSKA reports in 2016-17 focused on ICT, accounting, forestry and the timber industry, metal products, machin- 
ery, social work, healthcare, production of chemicals, rubber, plastic and construction materials, energy and mining. 
An overview of global and domestic trends influencing labour supply and demand in the country was also published. 
The first labour market overview, conclusions and proposals based on the surveys were presented to the Estonian 
Government in spring 2017. The government will receive a summary of OSKA results every year. 

In Slovenia, the public employment service completed in 2018 the ‘occupational barometer’ pilot project, intended 
to foresee future changes in the labour market. Occupations were classified in three groups: shortage, balance and 
surplus. The main reasons identified for shortages were lack of candidates for the occupation; lack of knowledge, 
skills and competence for the specific occupation; and poor working conditions (wages, shift-work, hard physical 
work). Research findings will be used to determine training for the unemployed. 


Source: ReferNet. 


Box 11. Combining data on learning, labour market entry and careers: examples 


France: The 2016 Labour Law created new obligations for information to be provided by training institutions and ap- 
prentice training centres. It is now mandatory for them to provide information on participation and completion rates 
as well as the destination and employment rates of their graduates. These data are to be aggregated at education 
district — académie — level and broken down according to school-based and apprenticeship pathways. 

Poland: the Education Research Institute launched in 2016 a project to link administrative data from social security 
and education resources — professional and educational trajectories — to monitor the paths VET graduates are taking. 
UK: the Welsh government and the UK Department for Work and Pensions agreed to link data through a longitudinal 
education outcomes study. The Inspectorate of Education and Training Providers in UK-England (Ofsted) and the 
Department of Education agreed to share sensitive data. 

In Bulgaria, an Erasmus+ project Tracking learning and career paths of VET graduates was launched in November 
2018. The project aims to develop a tracking system for VET graduates from initial vocational education and training 
schools and institutions. The tracking system will gather graduates’ qualitative and quantitative data related to fur- 
ther education, employment, career paths, and skills and competences in the labour market. It is expected to inform 
the quality assurance system of VET providers and the design of VET qualifications and programmes as well as the 
provision of vocational guidance. 


Source: ReferNet. 
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Box 12. Developing mechanisms for continuous information and feedback loops: examples 


In Luxembourg, the Ministry of National Education, Children and Youth created the Létzebuerger Bildungsdésch, a 
national conference on education which comprises all major stakeholders (including scientific experts and civil so- 
ciety) to shape the outlining of educational policies. This platform of discussion and reflection will allow for a larger, 
continuous debate, independent of the political changes in the country. 

In Ireland, following the adoption of a National skills strategy in early 2016, the Department of Education and Skills 
set up and funded nine regional skills forums in May 2016. The forums are part of the national strategy. Their main 
purpose is to facilitate cooperation and engagement between employers and education and training providers to 
make sure that the content of programmes is aligned to regional labour market needs. Each forum is guided by a 
steering group and a manager who liaise with employers and education/training providers. In April 2017, a National 
Skills Council was launched, within the framework of the National skills strategy. The National Council, chaired by 
the Minister for Education and Skills, oversees and advises on identified skills needs and how to ensure delivery of 
corresponding skills. 

In Poland, the Ministry of National Education established in January 2018 a Vocational School Heads Council. 42 
head teachers from vocational schools from all regions of the country, representing different sectors, were appointed 
to the council. It will be a consultative body supporting the ministry in developing new initiatives and policies in VET 


(initiation of changes, consultations, participation in the development of regulations). 


Source: ReferNet. 


Developing mechanisms for continuous in- 
formation and feedback loops 

A few countries have devoted attention to set- 
ting up standing advisory bodies to inform pol- 
icy-making. This includes government agencies 
(such as Kompetanse Norge in Norway), sector 
skills councils (Hungary, Latvia), national educa- 
tion councils (Greece, Latvia, Poland), and forums 
for national and/or regional public debate on ed- 
ucation (UK-England, Ireland, Luxembourg). 


4.1.3. MTD 3 - Access to VET and qualifi- 
cations for all through more flexible/ 
permeable systems, guidance and 
validation of non-formal and informal 
learning 

MTD 3 has many dimensions that are inter-re- 

lated. Even though it focuses on VET, it has a 

broader perspective: it is not only about routes 

to and within different types and levels of formal 

VET but also from VET to general/academic ed- 

ucation or the labour market, and vice versa. It is 

also about the information and support people 
need to find their way into and navigate through 


these routes. At the same time, MTD 3 has close 

links with other MTDs, for instance with appren- 

ticeships and key competences. 
Combining systems and people perspec- 
tives, its aim is to ensure that: 

(a) young people and adults can develop, com- 
plement, update and upgrade the skills that 
empower them to find and maintain jobs and 
succeed in their lives; 

(b) a variety of education and training options 
and progression routes are available at differ- 
ent points in their lives to build their own skills 
sets and pathways; 

(c) individuals can acquire qualifications that are 
valued in education and training and on the 
labour market; 

(d) they receive information and guidance that 
help them to select education and training and 
career opportunities that suit their own needs 
and talents and offer them career prospects; 

(e) their learning outcomes are ‘portable’ and 
they can get the skills that they have ac- 
quired outside formal learning assessed 
and validated. 
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MTD 3 has been reinforced by the recom- 
mendation on upskilling pathways and the Eu- 
ropean pillar of social rights. As the recommen- 
dation was endorsed at the end of 2016, many 
policy actions reported by countries contribute 
to its objectives but have not been devised in re- 
sponse to it. 

Information on implementation or roll-out of 
strategies and actions suggests continuity with 
earlier work to make VET more flexible and im- 
prove progression across education and train- 
ing systems developments. These may date 
back to the pre-Riga period or have been de- 
vised since then. 

Some countries have devised multidimen- 
sional approaches promoting equal oppor- 
tunities for all but these are less frequent than 
sets of individual actions. This reflects different 
responsibilities and governance models within 
countries, including education and employment 
ministries, education authorities and providers, 
and employment services. Reports comprise a 
range of strategies, legislation, policy measures 
and projects, for instance within operational pro- 
grammes supported by the ESF or Erasmus+. 
Several countries have introduced new strate- 
gies or actions in line with the ESF financial pro- 
gramming period. 

By September 2019, 68% of the actions car- 
ried out in this MTD during the reporting period 
had reached full-scale implementation; a further 
10% were still at the legislative stage. ‘Involving 
relevant stakeholders’ was mentioned in 50% of 
the actions for which the Riga transversal princi- 
ples were claimed to have been considered. 


Actions supporting access for all to VET 
and qualifications have mainly focused on: 


(a) training, reskilling and upskilling at-risk 
groups, including upskilling pathways (21% 
of actions); 

(b) increasing permeability and/or _ flexibility 
(18%); 

(c) improving guidance (14%), recognition-val- 
idation (14%) and transparency (NQFs, 
ECVET, other: 12%); 

(d) ensuring equal opportunities for all (11%). 


See Figure 18. 


Figure 18. Major policies related to MTD 3 - 
Access to VET and qualifications 
for all, EU-28+ 


@ Ensuring equal opportunities for all 
Guidance 
{) Permeability and flexibility 
© NQF 
M™@ ECVET 
\ Other initiatives in relation to transparency 
Recognition, validation 
Actions along the lines of the Upskilling Pathways recommendation 
‘ Other actions in terms of training, reskilling, upskilling at-risk groups 
~ Supporting VET participation through increased attractiveness 
Other developments in MTD 3 


Source: Cedefop based on ReferNet. 


4.1.3.1. Training, reskilling and upskilling 

at-risk groups 
The following 25 countries have been particularly 
active in this area: 
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Actions have tended to address an increasing 
range of target groups, including early school 
leavers and NEETs, the low-skilled, the unem- 
ployed, employed people at risk of becoming job- 
less, parents on (or after) parental leave, the young 
from disadvantaged urban areas, young people 
with learning difficulties, people with disabilities, 
senior workers, refugees and other migrants. 

As well as developing training courses (the 
basic approach that all countries practiced), the 
main types of actions included: facilitating ac- 
cess to existing apprenticeship schemes (Bel- 
gium (fr), Belgium (de), Czechia, Sweden); de- 
veloping dedicated specific apprenticeship and 
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internships schemes (Belgium (fr), Bulgaria); set- 
ting up training obligation until a minimum age 
(Austria); establishing training guarantee pro- 
grammes (Germany, Austria); developing schol- 
arships and other dedicated financial support for 
training (Bulgaria, Germany, Estonia, Spain, Lith- 
uania, Sweden, UK-England). 

A few actions in this area were aligned with 
the Upskilling pathways recommendation. The 
recommendation points to interventions targeted 
at providing low-skilled adults with skills, knowl- 
edge and competence relevant for the labour 
market, following a three-stage pattern (skills 
assessment; provision of a tailored, flexible and 


Box 13. Training, reskilling and upskilling at-risk groups: examples 


Training obligation 

In Austria, new legislation on training obligation until the age of 18 entered into force in July 2017. Young people 
who would otherwise not continue education and training beyond compulsory schooling (age 15) or discontinue a 
programme they have taken up, will have to undertake some form of training until they have passed age 18. Those 
who do not get a place in a school or in a company to do an apprenticeship must participate in VET training centre 
programmes (liberbetriebliche Lehrlingsausbildung), or attend a so-called production school, or follow other labour 
market policy measures targeted to this group. The law provides for fines for parents should their sons/daughters not 
comply with this obligation and not attend any programme. The aim is to reduce the number of early school leavers 
and young people not in education, employment or training (NEETs). 


Training guarantee 

In Germany, the 2015-18 Alliance for initial and further training between the Federal Government, the Lander, busi- 
ness and industry, unions and the federal employment agency aimed to reduce the number of young people without 
school certificate and give each person in need a path that can lead to a VET qualification. Within the alliance, 
sectors have committed to providing 20 000 places annually for introductory training. 17 500 young people took up 
this type of training in 2015, 20 000 in 2016. Evaluations proved that around 70% of young people moved into reg- 
ular apprenticeships within six months after completing this programme. The partners also agreed to offer training 
places for assisted VET (AsA) for disadvantaged learners; this includes mentoring adapted to trainee needs. Trainees 
are eligible to receive a basic training allowance during the prevocational phase. They can also receive continued 
support throughout prevocational training and apprenticeship from the same provider. In 2016, 11 600 young people 
started this assisted training. As of 2016, a process to help find training places/apprentices has been put in place: 
every young person who is still looking for a training place on 30 September of a given year will receive three offers 
for company-based training. 


Providing low-qualified adults with upskilling pathways 

In 2015, the Vienna branch of the public employment service piloted the scheme Competence checks for the oc- 
cupational integration of refugees (Kompetenzcheck zur beruflichen Integration von Asylberechtigten) to assess 
educational attainment, skills and competences and prior work experience. Between August and December 2015, 
a total of 898 recognised refugees took part in five-week assessment courses, led by native-speaking trainers in 
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Arabic, Farsi, Russian and French, in which data on participants’ qualifications were collected in collaboration with 
training firms, enterprises and educational institutions. The aim was to use the check results to tailor training to the 
needs of learners and in line with labour market demands; an example is a programme combining German courses, 
occupational guidance, mentoring, vocational qualification, and work placement. 

In Germany, the project USE OPPORTUNITIES! With partial qualifications towards recognised vocational qualification 
(CHANCEN NUTZEN! Mit Teilqualifikationen Richtung Berufsabschluss) started in October 2017 for a period of three 
years. An initiative of the chambers of industry and commerce, it aimed at developing standardised framework con- 
ditions for the qualification of low-skilled and unskilled adults aged over 25. Emphasis was on developing training 
modules geared to regional needs and certification of partial qualifications to give unskilled and low-skilled adults 
the opportunity to acquire subsequently a complete vocational qualification or at least an upgradable qualification. 
The project included the establishment of a coordination office for the control, quality assurance and monitoring of 
activities, the development of guidance and support structures, and cooperation with the Federal Education Ministry 
(BMBF) for the development of the training modules. 

In 2015, the Swedish government started consultations to create fast tracks for newly arrived immigrants, to re- 
duce the time from arrival to entry in occupations that face skills shortages. An agreement involving employer and 
employee organisations assigned the public employment service responsibility for these fast tracks. Employment 
services at local and regional levels managed the programme, including training in vocationally oriented Swedish, 
speedy validation of skills and competences, assessment/recognition of foreign qualifications, and supplementary 
training with a focus on occupations that face skills shortages. 

In Poland, the Ministry of Investment and Economic Development launched in October 2018 the project ‘CHANCE: 
new opportunities for adults’ (2018-21). The project is aligned to the Upskilling pathways recommendation. Its goal 
is to design and pilot innovative models to support different groups of adults with low levels of literacy, numeracy 
and ICT skills. The models will consist of effective ways of reaching and motivating selected target groups, skills 
assessment, individually adjusted learning offer, and validation of learning outcomes. They will be based on the 
learning outcomes approach. Actions will provide beneficiaries with the opportunity to validate their acquired skills 
and progress towards higher Polish qualifications framework levels relevant to the labour market. 


Source: ReferNet 


quality learning offer; and validation and recog- 
nition of the skills acquired), supported by guid- 
ance and by making best use of the potential of 
digital technologies. Actions somewhat close to 
these lines could be found in Germany, Austria, 
Poland, Finland and Sweden, most often in rela- 
tion to handling refugees and migrants. 


4.1.3.2. Increased permeability and/or flexibility 

Major development lines in the reporting period 

can be grouped as follows (Box 14): 

(a) setting up new pathways and bridging routes 
(Denmark, Estonia, Germany, Greece, Lux- 
embourg, Norway, Slovakia); 

(b) making admission, progression and exam- 
ination rules more flexible (Estonia, Norway, 
Spain, Sweden); 


(c) a shift to more often use of modularisation, 
ECVET points or partial certification in IVET 
and CVET curricula (Cyprus, Czechia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden); 

(d) opening up VET to general education or high- 
er education students (Germany, Norway). 


4.1.3.3. Improving guidance 

Information, guidance and advice/counselling 
have a specific role to play in developing peo- 
ple’s flexible learning and career paths. They are 
critical at any transition points from education to 
work and within both. Effective guidance assists 
learners in finding the individual pathway suitable 
to them and can help prevent early leaving. Guid- 
ance can also help in matching people’s needs 
and talents with the economy’s skills demand. 
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Box 14. Making systems more flexible and permeable: examples 


Developing new pathways and bridging routes 

In Denmark, a new study strand was established in the 10th grade of compulsory school (EUD 10) to help learners 
prepare for VET admission requirements, passing grades in Danish and maths and access criteria set by the trade 
committees. It addresses learners who are motivated for VET, but either do not meet the entry requirements or are 
uncertain whether it is the right choice for them. EUV, a new VET programme for adults (aged 25+), was also set up. 
This builds on the work experience and prior learning which the adult already possesses. EUV gives adults with at 
least two years of relevant work experience the option to take part in VET equivalent education without having to 
follow a basic programme or undertake an internship. 

In Estonia, an orientation year was developed to facilitate transitions from compulsory education to VET and/or to the 
labour market. The orientation year is targeted mainly at pupils with difficulties in deciding their field of studies, SEN 
learners, learners who have dropped out from VET or upper-secondary general education, learners with a migrant 
background, or those lacking the basic skills to complete the VET curriculum. 

Norway developed the certificate of practice (Praksisbrev) in 2016. This is a two-year practical training programme 
carried out in a company. Subjects comprise core components (work-oriented Norwegian, maths and social science) 
along with local components geared towards local labour demand. Certificate of practice programmes are offered by 
counties: each county is obliged to offer at least one such programme. Certificates of practice are targeted at upper 
secondary school pupils who have low motivation for ordinary school and greater interest in practical work, as well 
as adults such as migrants or the low-educated adults. Holders of a certificate of practice may proceed towards a 
trade- or journeyman’s certificate. 

In Slovakia, a concept of ‘shortened study’ (ISCED 353) was developed in 2015/16, targeted at young people and 
adults who want quickly to broaden or deepen their qualification or acquire another to improve their employability. 
Shortened study programmes last either one or two years, and lead to a certificate of apprenticeship. 


Making admission and examination rules more flexible 

In Estonia, regulation was amended to allow SEN students the choice of graduating with a school examination in- 
stead of a professional examination. 

France is piloting a new approach to allow upper secondary VET graduates holding a baccalauréat professionnel 
accessing higher technological education (in section de technicien supérieur). Admission was previously granted 
as preference to holders of a baccalauréat obtained in technological education. Normally, the higher technological 
education institutions select their students. In the new approach, responsibility for this decision is being transferred 
to the students’ VET school: admission is turned from a selection process into orientation/guidance. The overall in- 
tention is to support students who have achieved a sufficient standard, as certified by the teaching team in the final 
school year, to continue studying. 

In UK-England, steps have been taken to improve access to apprenticeships for people with learning difficulties and/ 
or disabilities. The requirements for Entry level 3 (EQF 4) have been adjusted for those with a current or previously 
issued Education health and care plan or statement of SEN or learning difficulty assessment who, as a result of their 
learning difficulties or disability, cannot meet the English and mathematics requirements, but who could otherwise 
meet the occupational requirements of their apprenticeship. British sign language (BSL) has been accepted as an 
alternative qualification to functional skills in English for apprentices where BSL is their first language. 


Developing modularisation and partial certification 

In the Netherlands, certificates as parts of a full diploma/qualification were introduced in upper secondary not-pub- 
licly financed VET as of September 2016. The objective is to make VET more accessible for adults. 38 optional sub- 
jects (keuzedelen) that could be awarded through such a partial qualification process were identified and selected 
by the Cooperation Organisation for Vocational Education, Training and the Labour Market. 
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France is developing skills set certification in adult education. Three 2016 decrees reorganised vocational diplomas by 
dividing them into skills sets. An adult candidate who has successfully completed training relating to a set will receive the 
corresponding certificate. The change already applies to the vocational aptitude certificate (Certificat d’aptitude profes- 
sionnelle, CAP) and the vocational baccalauréat since 2016, and the advanced technical diploma (Brevet de technicien 
supérieur, BTS) since 2017. Work to cover other qualifications with high numbers of adult applicants is in progress. 


Source: ReferNet. 


In its report on the 2011-14 Bruges deliver- 
ables, Cedefop had pointed to the wide range 
of national, regional and/or local actors in guid- 
ance. However, despite an increasing range of 
web-based services becoming available and a 
growing trend towards stakeholder cooperation, 
a holistic approach to guidance and counselling 
was evident only in a few countries. 

Since 2015, efforts have been made to in- 
crease the quality of, and free access to, career 
guidance in schools and through online plat- 
forms (Box 15). Developments include revising 
procedures, training teachers who have guid- 
ance tasks, and extending services to broader 
age and social groups. The trend towards web- 
based portals with integrated matching and self- 


Box 15. Information and guidance: examples 


help tools for self-assessment and e-guidance 
has continued. 
Countries active in guidance include: 
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Estonia set up mobile workshops in spring 2017. These are equipped with modern technology and tools and go to 
young people aged 10 to 15, offering them attractive activities and directing them towards more informed career 
choices. The focus of the first mobile workshops was on the professions in the metal and timber industry sectors and 
the main idea is to give hands-on experience of state-of-the-art technologies. 

In the United Kingdom, Skills Development Scotland (SDS) developed a career education standard that was made 
available to all schools as of 2016/17. The standard sets out what children and young people (3 to 18 age range) 
will learn, and what parents/carers, teachers/practitioners, employers and SDS itself will do: support their learning, 
building on what has been achieved by then; reduce unnecessary bureaucracy and complexity; and address con- 
cerns about workload through the provision of support and resources. Prior to implementation, SDS worked with 35 
demonstrator schools across Scotland during 2015-16 to evaluate the service offer and develop it further. SDS as- 
sessed the effectiveness of delivery and partnership working, usefulness of services with key audiences, outcomes, 
benefits and challenges, and developed the offer further in advance of its introduction. Young people, teachers, 
parents and carers and SDS staff were an integral part of the process. 

In Sweden, the Government proposed in January 2019 an amendment to the Education Act aiming to introduce 
individual career guidance for all learners. Compulsory education would include an activity called ‘Future choices’, of 
a total 80 hours in grades 7 to 9 to teach learners about working life, career paths and vocational areas before they 
proceed to upper secondary education. 


Source: ReferNet. 


4.1.3.4. Access to VET and qualifications 
through validation of non-formal and 
informal learning 

Encouraging people to update, complement or 
upgrade their skills and qualifications, is closely 
linked to valuing those they have acquired else- 
where: on the job, through volunteering, during 
their leisure time, through caring tasks in family 
life and other situations. They may be more mo- 
tivated to take up learning, if they could return to 
education and training easily and acquire formal 
qualifications without, or with, reduced study time 
and without having to redo courses already done 
previously. Validation helps to make people’s skills 
and competences visible and gives value to them. 
Identify - record - assess - certify: these are the 
basic features of validation. The Youth guarantee, 
the Council Upskilling pathways recommendation, 
and measures for long-term unemployed have 
embraced (elements of) the validation process. 

Countries have been working to set up com- 
prehensive arrangements to validate people’s 
non-formally and informally acquired skills and 
competences in line with the 2012 Council rec- 
ommendation. According to the 2016 update of 
the European validation inventory (Cedefop et al., 
2017) (°°), validation arrangements are planned 
or in place in the EU-28+, although not all have 
comprehensive national approaches. Oppor- 
tunities for validation exist across the different 
sectors of education and extend into the labour 
market and third sector to varying degrees. Pro- 
gress has been made in using validation for the 
low-qualified and low-skilled jobseekers. The 
Youth guarantee and the large inflow of migrants 
in recent years also may have contributed to us- 
ing validation more widely. 

Over the reporting period, all countries ex- 
cept Czechia, Croatia and Hungary have been 
active in area validation. 


4.1.3.5. Improving transparency: NQFs, ECVET 
and related initiatives 

Developments in national qualifications frame- 

works (NQFs) have increased transparency 

across systems and borders and support com- 

parability of qualifications at European level. 
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NQFs help reduce barriers to progression and 
support recognition and validation processes. 

All countries have developed a qualifications 
framework or have revised it (Ireland, France, 
UK). As a general trend, Member States have 
developed comprehensive NQFs aiming to cov- 
er all levels and types of qualification, including 
those awarded by private and international or- 
ganisations and companies. Most NQFs have 
reached operational stage: they include a sig- 
nificant number of qualifications, and the relat- 
ed databases and other tools are accessible to 
stakeholders and end-users. Some countries 
have been working towards strengthening the 
legal basis of their frameworks (Greece, Cyprus, 
the Netherlands). NQF and EQF levels are in- 
creasingly being included in qualifications data- 
bases, Europass supplements, new certificates 
and diplomas. Visibility and use of NQFs by the 
labour market has increased; more companies 
have heard about them; employers are aware of 
levels and make use of them while developing 
occupational and qualification standards. 

ECVET developments have mainly consist- 
ed of testing mechanisms through pilot projects 
(Germany, Lithuania); testing ECVET for interna- 
tional mobility (Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal); 
exploring the potential of ECVET for recognition, 
validation and permeability (Malta, Portugal); in- 
volving ECVET credit points in the development 
of modular programmes (e.g. Lithuania); having 
ECVET expert teams provide information, train- 
ing and assistance to VET institutions and other 
potential users (Germany, Latvia). 

Other initiatives in support of qualifications 
transparency mainly related to streamlining oc- 
cupational and training profiles (Belgium (fr)) and 
making systematic use of the learning outcomes 
approach in all curricula (Malta). 


4.1.3.6. Ensuring equal opportunities for all 

A range of powerful initiatives have been un- 
dertaken, oriented towards ensuring reinforced 
rights to groups in need of more protection. Stu- 
dents with disabilities, special education needs, 
or disadvantaged backgrounds have been the 
main target groups. 


(8°) See also Cedefop’s analysis and overview on NQF developments in European countries during 2015-16 (Cedefop, 2018b). 
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Countries involved in this strand of MTD 3 include: 
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Box 16. Equal opportunities for all: examples 
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4.1.4. MTD 4 - Key competences in both 
IVET and CVET 

Eight key competences for lifelong learning were 
endorsed at European level in 2006 (European Par- 
liament and Council of the EU, 2006). They com- 
plement but also overlap with other approaches: 
basic (Cedefop, 2014) and new basic (Council of 
the European Union, 2002) skills needed to live 
in today’s knowledge society; ‘fundamental ba- 
sic skills’ (language, literacy, numeracy and ICT) 
and ‘transversal key competences’ such as ini- 
tiative-taking and cultural awareness (Council of 


In Czechia, an amendment to the School Act came into force in September 2016, legally guaranteeing targeted 
support for children with special needs. Schools (including VET schools) are now legally entitled to additional funding 
for the necessary measures required for teaching children with special needs. This amendment covers all children 
with special educational needs based on health as well as cultural and social reasons (e.g. Roma children). The 
amendment also covers talented children. 

In the Netherlands, in response to a range of surveys showing that students do not always have equal opportu- 
nities, and the trend of growing inequality, an action plan for equal opportunities in education has been rolled out 
since October 2017. Schools, municipalities and other regional institutes can apply for a grant for the development 
of interventions, research and knowledge-sharing to support equal opportunities. To develop networks for experi- 
ence-sharing, an alliance for equal opportunities (Geliike Kansen Alliantie) was initiated including an online platform. 
Parents, teachers, school directors, researchers, employers and social institutions were encouraged to join the alli- 
ance. Actions include strengthening parent involvement; investing in cultural education in pre-vocational education; 
and funding initiatives to involve role models (senior students) from higher professional education or universities in 
supporting young people who, given their socioeconomic background, are not familiar with higher education. 

In UK-England, the Apprenticeship diversity champions network (ADCN) was established in February 2017. The 
network comprises employers committed to working alongside the Department for Education and the National Ap- 
prenticeship Service to help promote diversity within apprenticeships. In February 2018, the piloting phase of an- 
other project started. The 5 Cities project covers five major cities across England that have pledged to work with the 
government to drive up apprenticeships among underrepresented groups and ensure they are accessible to indi- 
viduals from disadvantaged backgrounds. The Mayor of each city leads coordinated action with local partners and 
the National Apprenticeship Service to help break down barriers and provide individual support, including promoting 
higher and degree level apprenticeships as a great way to work with some of the UK’s key employers while learning 
at some of the UK’s top universities. 

Initiatives in UK-Scotland include: the Scottish attainment challenge (2015), targeted at improving literacy and nu- 
meracy of pupils from deprived areas, and supported by the Attainment Scotland fund (GBP 180 million for 
2016-19); the Attracting diversity project, supporting Scottish colleges seeking to increase the participation of un- 
derrepresented groups through assessing underrepresentation data, setting targets in relation to improving partici- 
pation, developing an understanding of barriers, and delivering and evaluating positive action initiatives to improve 
participation; and the Gender action plan of the Scottish Funding Council (2016), targeted at tackling gender imbal- 
ances at subject level in colleges and universities. 


Source: ReferNet. 
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Figure 19. Perceived acquisition of key competences in upper secondary VET and general 
education of recent learners/graduates in EU-28 


Ability to work with others 87.5% 


Communication skills 83.8% 


Ability to pursue and organize own learning 82.8% 


Ability to be creative 70.2% 


Ability to think critically Pe: 


Digital and computer skills 71.5% 


Sense of initiative and entrepreneurship 61.3% 


Mathematical skills 82.2% 


Social and civic competences 
: 66.5% 


ki foreign | 
Speaking a foreign language aE 


ien technol kill: 
Science and technology skills 69.3% 


Cultural awareness 
65.8% 


@ Recent VET learners/graduates 


Recent general educational learners/graduates 


NB: Recent learners/graduates are those who enrolled in upper secondary education in 2011 or later. At the time of the survey, they were aged 16 to 21. 


Source: Cedefop opinion survey on VET (Cedefop, 2017c). 


the European Union, 2010); OECD’s key compe- 
tences (OECD, 2005); ILO’s core competences 
(ILO, 2009); and 21st century skills (Dede, 2009). 
A new recommendation on key competences for 
lifelong learning was adopted on 22 May 2018 
(Council of the EU, 2018c). 

National definitions often differ from those 
used at EU level (Table A4 in the annex). They 
may combine several key competences in one 
or split one competence into several. This is also 
evident from countries’ NQF level descriptors. 

In VET, unlike occupational skills, key com- 
petences are not necessarily directly related to a 
certain qualification; they are transversal and can 
be used flexibly in different situations (European 


Commission, 2011), for further learning and in 
the labour market. Nevertheless, they often over- 
lap with sector/occupation-specific skills. 

VET is a vector for the acquisition of key com- 
petences. In Cedefop’s 2016 opinion survey on 
VET (Cedefop, 2017c), interviewees were asked 
if they had developed key competences at up- 
per secondary education. Figure 19 compares 
interviewees’ responses in VET and general 
education. Respondents from VET were more 
likely than those from general education to say 
that they developed entrepreneurship, creativity, 
communication, digital and team-working skills. 

However, more than a third thought they did 
not (sufficiently) develop their social and civic 
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In the Flemish Community of Belgium, a public debate on the attainment targets (learning outcomes) for secondary 
education including initial VET took place between February and June 2016. It involved around 40 000 participants, 
half of which were young learners. In January 2018, the decree on the renewal of the learning outcomes for com- 
pulsory education (for all pupils) was adopted by the Flemish Parliament. The decree stipulates 16 key competences, 
based on the results of the public debate. These include: physical and mental wellbeing; Dutch; other languag- 
es; digital and media literacy; social competences; civic competences; historical awareness; spatial awareness; sus- 
tainable development; economic and financial competences; judicial competences; learning and research compe- 
tences (critical thinking, problem solving, creativity, etc.); self-consciousness and self-expression; entrepreneurial 
competences; cultural consciousness and expression. These key competences are broad thematic domains to be 
operationalised in attainment targets. Development committees, comprising representatives of education networks, 


teachers and academics, were established. 


Source: ReferNet. 


competences, foreign languages, and science 
and technology skills. More than half felt VET 
did not (really) help them develop cultural aware- 
ness. They were also less satisfied with their 
critical thinking skills. These lower scores signal 
areas of concern (31). 

In the reporting period, action to reinforce key 
competences has included holding expert and 
public consultation (Croatia); defining national 
lists of key competences (Belgium (fl)); setting 
up strategies, programmes and action plans 
(Bulgaria, Estonia); updating curricula (Estonia, 
Cyprus); and developing tools to assist the map- 
ping of key competences (France, Norway) and 
e-learning (Lithuania). 

Developments seem to have been more 
delayed in this MTD than in others. By Sep- 
tember 2019, only 41% of the reported ac- 
tions had reached the full-scale implementa- 
tion stage; 20% were in the piloting phase, 
and another 20% undergoing the legislative 
process. 14% of the actions were still in the 
design phase. 

In terms of taking on board the Riga transver- 
sal principles, ‘Involving relevant stakeholders’ 
was referred to in 56% of actions, and ‘support- 
ing the learning outcomes approach’ in 23%. 

Five broad subject domains have been 
most prominent (see Figure 20): 


Figure 20. Respective shares of main 
domains in MTD 4, EU-28+ 


Science 

Technology 
' Social and civic competences 
~ Cultural awareness and 


lB Native language(s) and 
literacy 
Foreign languages 
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Source: Cedefop based on ReferNet. 


(') These results should be interpreted with caution, as they reflect personal beliefs and, in some cases, the meaning of terms may not 


have been fully clear to the respondents. 


(a) languages (25% of actions); 

(b) digital competence (21%); 

(c) maths, science, technology (15%); 

(d) social and civic competences, and cultural 
awareness (8%); 

(e) entrepreneurship competence (8%); 

(f) financial literacy (2%); 

(g) learning to learn (2%). 


However, the variety of key competences 
addressed in countries is wider. For example, 
the key competences outlined in the decree on 
learning outcomes adopted in January 2018 in 
Belgium (fl) also include physical and mental 
wellbeing, historical awareness, spatial aware- 
ness, and sustainable development. In UK- 
Wales, planning and organisation, and personal 
effectiveness were also mentioned. 


4.1.4.1. Native language(s) and literacy, and 
foreign languages 

Action to reinforce competence in native lan- 
guage(s) and literacy was carried out through: 
explicitly listing the subject in an updated regula- 
tion (Belgium (fl); surveys (Slovakia) and updat- 
ing performance measures (UK-England) to take 
stock of the situation; expanding course provi- 
sion, particularly in higher education (UK-Wales); 
raising the requirements for admission from 
compulsory schooling to VET (Denmark); up- 
dating the procedures for VET exams (Czechia, 
UK-Northern Ireland); increasing the availabil- 
ity of teaching resources (UK-Wales); opening 
up to innovative learning and teaching meth- 
ods (e-learning in Belgium (fr), language camps 
and site visits in Estonia, m-learning in Germa- 
ny, shared teaching in Greece); and reinforcing 
the teaching competence of country language 
teachers (Estonia). While the general trend was 
to raise the requirements, the need for flexibility 
may have also been acknowledged: in the Neth- 
erlands, to keep learners motivated, examination 
requirements were adjusted to the abilities of 
specific learner groups. 

Foreign languages have been supported 
through setting up strategies (Ireland), develop- 
ing e-learning (Poland), and providing immersion 
courses abroad (Belgium (fr)) (Box 18). 
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4.1.4.2. Learning-to-learn and financial literacy 
A few countries (including Cyprus and Lithuania) 
reiterated their commitment to supporting the 
reinforcement of the learning-to-learn compe- 
tence. Financial literacy emerges as a new key 
competence and has been supported through 
funding and the development of training, stand- 
ards and teaching resources in some countries 
(Czechia, Slovakia, Spain) (Box 19). 


4.1.4.3. Digital competence 

The topic that has attracted most attention 
across countries is digital competence. Com- 
prehensive digital strategies have been designed 
(Box 19) addressing learners and teachers; pro- 
vision of appropriate infrastructure and learning 
tools is also a feature (Austria, Croatia, Estonia, 
Belgium (fr), Luxembourg, Norway). Courses 
on digital skills, the internet and programming 
have also been offered in schools and to the 
wider public, including disadvantaged groups 
(Belgium (fr), Bulgaria, Czechia, Croatia, Lux- 
embourg, Cyprus). In Germany (the Digital me- 
dia in VET programme) and Italy, funding and 
tax incentives were provided to support invest- 
ment contributing to the acquisition of digital 
competence. Cyprus introduced the European 
computer driving licence (ECDL) certification 
programme, for participation on a voluntary and 
free-of-charge basis. In Ireland, the Explore pro- 
gramme was launched in June 2018, to provide 
older workers in the manufacturing sector with 
training on basic digital skills. 


4.1.4.4. Maths, science, technology 

Mathematical competence was reaffirmed as 
crucial and emphasised in curricula in Bel- 
gium (fl) and Cyprus. Revision of the mathemat- 
ical component of the upper secondary curricu- 
lum was undertaken in Croatia, Ireland, Norway, 
UK-England and UK-Northern. The mathemat- 
ical requirements for admission from compul- 
sory schooling to VET were raised in Denmark. 
Luxembourg developed mathemaTIC, an online 
maths teaching and learning platform for school 
learners. Greece introduced joint teaching in 
math classes in upper secondary VET (EPAL). 
UK-England piloted the Texting students and 
study supporters programme to assist upper 
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Box 18. Literacy and foreign languages: examples 


Promoting literacy in Malta: the Reading ambassadors programme 

The official website of the Maltese government presents the initiative as follows: ‘The Reading ambassadors pro- 
gramme is a school-based literacy initiative that promotes a positive attitude towards reading through organised 
events involving local personalities that have been appointed by the Ministry of Education. During these events, the 
chosen reading ambassadors read to different classes, in either Maltese or English, and then discuss the book with 
the students. A forum involving the whole school is held in the school hall, where students ask the reading am- 
bassadors questions related to reading and their experiences. The diverse group of reading ambassadors includes 
singers, actors, footballers, presenters, broadcasters and journalists. The activity comes to an end with one of the 
ambassadors singing one of their songs.’ 


New institution to help tackle illiteracy in Germany 

In 2016, a new office supporting literacy was opened at the Federal Institute for VET (BIBB) to help the growing num- 
ber of functionally illiterate people. Its main tasks are to promote communication and cooperation with and between 
stakeholders, and provide academic support for basic education and literacy projects funded by the education min- 
istry. Most projects are conducted by adult education providers, many of which are VET providers. Its mission also 
includes identifying future research requirements and developing recommendations for policy-making. 


Foreign language strategy in Ireland 

In Ireland, a foreign languages strategy was published in December 2017 to increase the diversity and provision of 
foreign language learning opportunities, and improve awareness of the benefits of language learning for career and 
study abroad opportunities. While the strategy places less emphasis on the FET sector (including VET), improved for- 
eign language uptake and proficiency in earlier years in the education system (in lower and upper secondary school) 
will have an impact on the language skills of learners entering VET programmes in the future. 


Source: ReferNet. 


Box 19. Learning-to-learn, financial literacy and digital competence: examples 


Learning to learn 

In Lithuania, the design of an interactive e-learning tool to develop learning to learn and entrepreneurship compe- 
tences was started in November 2017, within the framework of the ESF-funded project Development of Lithuanian 
qualifications system (first stage). The tool is to be integrated into 180 vocational education and non-formal adult 
education programmes. 


Financial literacy 

The new national standard for financial literacy introduced in Slovakia in 2017 addresses areas like planning, income 
and labour; consumer protection; counteracting corruption and fraud through financial responsibility of consumers; 
consumers’ decisions and financial management; loans and debts; savings and investment; risk management and 
insurance. Grants are available for schools, including VET, to train teachers in financial literacy. A board game Finan- 
cial odyssey was designed for secondary students. A dedicated web portal has been created to inform schools, adult 
learning providers, citizens and also media about financial literacy issues. 
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Digital strategy 

In Austria, the education ministry presented in 2017 the digitalisation strategy School 4.0. — Now we are going dig- 
ital. It focuses on: providing digital and critical thinking competences for learners from primary education onwards; 
digital skills for teachers through a new course from school year 2017/18 onwards, supported by establishing a 
national digital learning centre and future learning labs in colleges, where teachers can experiment with digital 
tools; modernising infrastructure and equipment at schools, including tablet and laptop computers for pupils; digital 
learning tools, including open education resources. Upon receiving training, teachers are required to prove their 
competences by a portfolio. 

In Italy, within the framework of the National Plan Industry 4.0, the Ministry of Economic Development proposed in 
December 2017 to focus companies’ investment in continuing training on a few specific topics, mainly related to dig- 
italisation and information technology, and to the introduction of new machinery. Companies that invested in training 
activities in 2018 were to receive a tax credit, equal to 40% of the cost of the employee during the training period. 
Eligible training contents are those targeted to the acquisition or consolidation of knowledge in the technologies 
covered by the Industry 4.0 Plan: big data and data analysis; cloud and fog computing; cyber security; visualisation 
systems and augmented reality; advanced and collaborative robotics; man-machine interface; internet of things. 


Source: ReferNet. 


secondary students’ achievement in maths. In 
Czechia, the assessment of learning outcomes 
in maths was made centralised. 

Science competence was also emphasised in 
curricula in Cyprus. Revision of the technological 
competence component of VET curricula was 
started in Croatia. In UK-Scotland, a science 
technology engineering and maths education 
strategy was adopted in November 2017. The 
strategy aims to improve levels of STEM enthu- 
siasm, skills, and knowledge in order to raise 
attainment and aspirations in learning, life and 
work; and to encourage the acquisition of more 
specialist STEM skills required to gain employ- 
ment in the growing STEM sectors of the econ- 
omy, through further study and training. The 
STEM strategy also applies to CVET. 


4.1.4.5. Entrepreneurship competence 

Developments in this strand comprised more em- 
phasis on entrepreneurial skills in VET curricula 
(Cyprus); actions to promote entrepreneurial spir- 
it (Austria); introducing entrepreneurship-related 
education programmes (including for teachers) 
and teaching resources (Belgium (fr), Estonia, 
Poland); and establishing in-school mini-enter- 
prises that simulate real business (Bulgaria, Lux- 
embourg). In Lithuania, the design of an interac- 
tive e-learning tool to develop entrepreneurship 


competence was started in 2017. Since 2015, 
Romania has been promoting entrepreneurship 
education through business-plan competitions 
at local, regional and national levels. 


4.1.4.6. Social and civic competences, and 
cultural awareness 

Social and civic competences include behaving 
in line with democratic principles, active citizen- 
ship, respect for human rights and environmental 
protection. Social and civic competences were 
reaffirmed as central to national education strat- 
egies (as in Czechia). Related educational stand- 
ards were upgraded in VET curricula (Latvia, the 
Netherlands). Educational resources were made 
available (as with the online anti-radicalisation 
materials developed by the Education and Train- 
ing Foundation in UK-England). Guidelines were 
issued for teachers (Slovakia). Procedures for the 
assessment and certification of related learning 
outcomes were updated (Italy). Citizenship train- 
ing for refugees and migrants was offered (Lux- 
embourg). To promote cultural awareness, Cy- 
prus introduced music as a compulsory subject 
in the first year of studies in secondary VET. 
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Box 20. Promoting entrepreneurial spirit in Austria 


Since September 2017, secondary schools may invite successful women entrepreneurs to talk directly in class 
about their work as entrepreneurs, and answer pupils’ questions. Within the policy action Women entrepreneurs go 
to school (Unternehmerin macht Schule) (°2), women entrepreneurs inspire pupils to pursue an entrepreneurial ca- 
reer. Acting as their own example, they report on the opportunities that entrepreneurship opens up and what can be 
achieved with entrepreneurial spirit. As role models, women entrepreneurs particularly motivate schoolgirls to seek a 
self-employed professional future. On the accompanying website, schools can register for a visit of an entrepreneur 
and find work materials for teachers and pupils to prepare and follow up the school visit (case studies, good practice, 
worksheets and presentation documents, explanatory videos). With the online test Do you have entrepreneurial spirit, 
pupils can explore their own entrepreneurial spirit. Women entrepreneurs can a Iso register on the website to feature 


as role models. 


Source: ReferNet. 


4.1.5. MTD 5 - Systematic initial and continu- 
ous professional developments of VET 
teachers, trainers and mentors 

High quality professional development is es- 

sential for teachers and trainers to keep pace 

with the rapidly developing demands of their 
job: technological advancements in their spe- 
cific field; digital tools for teaching and learning; 
helping learners develop key competences; pro- 
viding more individualised support to ever more 
heterogeneous groups of learners. Teachers and 
trainers also need to design and/or apply new 
curricula, respond quickly to emerging individ- 
ual and labour market needs and ensure close 
links between the different learning venues in 

VET. They are also expected to use the European 

tools that help make people’s skills more visible. 

Committed and competent teachers, trainers 
and other VET professionals were acknowledged 
as key agents for high quality IVET and CVET in 
the Bruges communiqué. Although there was no 
deliverable focusing on their professional devel- 
opment at that time, Cedefop’s report on that 
period (Cedefop, 2015a) indicated some devel- 
opments as well as highlighting challenges. 

Teacher and trainer professional development 
has been discussed in different EU-level work- 
ing groups and investigated by Cedefop (Cede- 
fop, 2015d) and the European Commission. The 


Commission’s 2017 study provided a compre- 
hensive overview of governance and profession- 
alisation arrangements for teachers and trainers 
in work-based learning/apprenticeships (Euro- 
pean Commission, 2017d). This section focuses 
on developments in 2015-19 as reported by Ce- 
defop’s ReferNet. 

Of the five MTDs, this one is where reform 
implementation has been the most advanced. 
By September 2019, 81% of the actions taken 
in the reporting period had reached the full-scale 
implementation stage. Another 5% were still in 
the piloting phase and 9% were undergoing the 
legislative process. Among the actions for which 
it was reported that the Riga transversal prin- 
ciples had been taken into account, ‘involving 
relevant stakeholders’ was mentioned in 67% 
of cases and ‘supporting the learning outcomes 
approach’ in 10% of cases. 

As can be seen in Figure 21, measures sup- 
porting the development of VET teaching and 
training professions have addressed VET school 
teachers and trainers more (69%) than in-com- 
pany trainers and mentors (28%). Continuing 
professional development has attracted much 
more attention (58% of actions) than profes- 
sions’ entry requirements and procedures (39%). 


(°*) An initiative of the Austrian Economic Chamber and the Ministry of Digital and Economic Affairs, with support of the Ministry of 


Education, Science and Research. 
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Figure 21. Respective shares of main actions 
supporting the development 
of VET teaching and training 
professions, EU-28+ 


i Access to VET school teaching 
Becoming mentors and trainers in companies 
{CPD of VET school teachers 
© CPD of in-company trainers 
© Monitoring and evaluation of CPD processes 


Source: Cedefop based on ReferNet. 


4.1.5.1. Access to the profession of teaching in 
VET schools 

Actions on access to VET school teaching include: 

(a) (re)defining entry requirements and/or entry 
procedures (Czechia, Greece, Spain, Croatia, 
Italy, Cyprus, Luxembourg, Hungary, Malta, 
the Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, Romania, 
Slovakia, UK-Wales); 

(b) upgrading/updating pre-service and/or ini- 
tial in-service teacher training programmes 
(Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Germany, Es- 
tonia, Ireland, France, Croatia, Italy, Cyprus, 
Luxembourg, Latvia, Malta, the Netherlands, 
Austria, Romania, Slovakia, Finland, UK); 

(c) introducing/upgrading measures to attract 
new teachers, including attracting experts 
from the world of work (e.g. UK-Scotland). 


Redefining entry requirements and updating 
pre-service and initial in-service training is most- 
ly targeted at addressing observed insufficient 
preparedness of teachers with respect to the 
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challenges they face. This relates particularly to 
pedagogical/didactical competences and linking 
theory with practice. Several countries have also 
pointed out that teacher training programmes do 
not always take sufficient account of the charac- 
teristic features and demands of VET. Where this 
has not already been the case, induction phas- 
es in schools increasingly combine theory and 
practice through training on the job. 

Updating entry requirements and procedures 
has also been intended for more appropriate- 
ly making the most of potential second-career 
teachers (as in the Netherlands, Norway, Slova- 
kia, UK-England). Several countries are facing 
teacher shortages as many teachers will soon 
retire. In addition, salaries in VET teaching can 
often not compete with those in other economic 
sectors. These challenges have also been ad- 
dressed through attractiveness measures such 
as increased salaries (Iceland, Latvia, Slovakia); 
improved status, including streamlined titles and 
more job stability (Belgium (fr), Spain); and pro- 
motional campaigns (Germany, UK-Scotland). 
Attracting professionals from enterprises is also 
expected to help improve VET’s relevance. 


4.1.5.2. Continuing professional development 

of VET school teachers 

Action in this strand has followed four main lines: 

(a) introducing/updating requirements (as in Bel- 
gium (fr), Bulgaria, the Netherlands, Cyprus), 
programmes and courses (Croatia, Denmark, 
Greece, Italy, Lithuania, Norway, Slovenia, 
UK-England,); developing innovative learn- 
ing approaches (Spain, Portugal) and support 
measures (Belgium (de), the Netherlands, 
Norway); 

(b) introducing opportunities for teacher visit/ 
traineeship/working in company and for co- 
operation with in-company mentors (Czechia; 
Denmark, Norway, Slovenia); 

(c) introducing career development opportuni- 
ties for teachers, including in terms of reach- 
ing leadership positions (e.g. Czechia, Spain); 

(d) supporting VET school leaders and _ their 
professional development (Estonia, Cyprus, 
UK-England). 
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Box 21. Adjusting pathways for joining the VET teaching profession: examples 


In Slovakia, the 2015 legislation amending the 2009 Pedagogical Staff Act has made qualification requirements more 
flexible when it comes to practice experts from business and industry. Specialists in occupation-oriented areas are 
exempted from the qualification requirements in pedagogy, provided that they teach at most 10 hours per week. 

In Norway, a national VET teacher promotion initiative was launched in October 2015, aiming to attract new teachers 
to ensure sufficiency and quality of VET teaching staff. This builds on previous successful pilots. The programme is 
based on scholarships and flexible educational pathways for skilled workers. A scholarship scheme for non-qualified 
VET teachers who want to complete VET teacher education has been set. up. Since 2016, the programme gives 
grants to those who are not yet employed in schools so that they may apply for a scholarship aiming at becoming 
VET teachers. 

In UK-England, to attract new categories of teachers and address the issue of teaching force shortage, the Educa- 
tion and Training Foundation launched in September 2017, in partnership with the Gatsby Charitable Foundation, 
the Further forces programme. The objective is to retrain armed forces service leavers to teach technical subjects, 
including science, engineering and technology, as well as valuable life skills, in the further education and training 
sector (including general further education colleges, independent training companies and organisations who have 
substantial in-house training programmes) in England. The University of Portsmouth and the University of Brighton 
have been awarded national contracts to train (Portsmouth) and mentor (Brighton) the prospective teachers. These 
undergo in-service training and receive a nationally recognised teaching qualification on completion of the pro- 
gramme. Delivery of training and employment opportunities started in September 2017. 


Source: ReferNet. 


Box 22. Continuing professional development of teaching staff in VET schools: examples 


Innovative approaches for teacher CPD 

In Spain, the National Institute of Education Technologies and Teacher Training (INTEF) has been developing interac- 
tive and multimedia digital education resources, including CPD for teachers. These include differentiated open and 
online courses, for example nano massive online open courses (NOOC) for teachers to explore, learn and be assessed 
either on a key competence element, or a skill or area of knowledge over a period of time from a minimum of one 
hour up to a maximum of 20 hours; a self-paced open online course (SPOOC) INTEF, an experimental self-learning 
initiative oriented to the development of professional skills, in which learners can attain their own learning objectives 
at their own pace, develop their autonomy as learners in digital contexts, improve their digital competence and 
demonstrate it in an aggregated digital product, valuable for the education community; a Digital competence port- 
folio for teachers; an Open badge backpack for the acknowledgement of professional competences; and Edupills, a 
mobile app for micro self-training aimed at the improvement of digital competences. INTEF also promotes network- 
ing among teachers to exchange resources and experience. 


Introducing teacher visits/work placements in companies 

In Norway, the 2015 VET teacher promotion initiative supported developing links between VET and the business 
world through work exchange and work experience schemes, and schemes that allow participation in CPD courses 
organised by enterprises. Work exchange allows teachers and trainers to take part in professional work in contexts 
others than their own to obtain experience relevant for their regular work. 

Slovenia’s 2016-22 programme to improve teachers’ professional competences, partly funded by the ESF, gives 
teachers and mentors the opportunity to participate in a job rotation exercise: teachers of vocational modules and 
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organisers of work-based learning spend two to four months in a company; they are replaced by suitably qualified 
and trained experts from the host companies or previously unemployed teachers. A similar ‘swapping job’ project 
was Carried out in 2014/15 


Introducing opportunities for reaching leadership position 

In Hungary, to expand career opportunities, the 2015 ‘VET in service of the economy’ Decree suggested alternative 
pathways for teachers to reach higher levels in their teaching career, such as through introducing a VET school leader 
postgraduate examination. 

Spain launched in June 2015 a training course to strengthen the management capacity of school boards. The course 
aimed to provide 150 teachers (including from VET) from all autonomous communities, interested in accessing a 
school management position, with the necessary skills, through a modular 120-hour programme. 


Supporting VET school leaders and their professional development 

In Cyprus, an in-service training programme for school leaders was set up in 2016. 15 newly promoted headmasters 
and 59 deputy headmasters of secondary general and technical schools successfully completed the programme. An 
additional round took place in the school year 2017/18, with 14 newly promoted headmasters of secondary general 
and technical schools successfully participating. In autumn 2017, a short four-day training programme was imple- 
mented for 115 deputy headmasters. 

In UK-England, the Department for Education launched in October 2017 the National leaders of further education 
(NLFEs) programme. National leaders of further education are specified as serving college leaders who have a strong 
track record of delivering improvement, both at their own colleges and in working with others. They are tasked 
with providing strategic mentoring and support — including developing the skills of senior staff — to other colleges 
that need to improve, especially those which have been judged as ‘requires improvement’ or ‘inadequate’ by the 
Inspectorate of Education and Training Provider (Ofsted), and need to improve significantly in one or more areas. 
NLFEs may be approached by other colleges seeking improvement support, or the Further Education Commissioner 
may broker a partnership with an NLFE and a college. NLFEs may also make an approach to a college to seek to 
establish a partnership. An NLFE (including their team) is expected to commit a minimum of 10 days per year to their 
role, and to undertake at least one major improvement project partnering with another college. New NLFEs attend 
an induction workshop. 


Source: ReferNet. 


4.1.5.3. Becoming mentors and trainers in 

companies 

Policies to structure access to mentoring and 

training roles in companies continue to develop. 

This trend is mainly linked to the need to com- 

plement the reform of apprenticeship and other 

forms of workplace- based learning. Actions in 
this area have mainly consisted of: 

(a) re/defining the requirements to become a 
mentor/trainer, including developing stand- 
ards/profiles (as in Belgium (fr), France, Lux- 
embourg, Hungary, Poland); 

(b) introducing/updating training programmes 
(whether optional or compulsory) to become 
an in-company trainer (Bulgaria, Estonia, 
Greece, Slovenia, Finland); 


(c) introducing/updating measures to increase 
the availability of qualified mentors/trainers in 
companies (France). 


4.1.5.4. Continuing professional development 

of trainers/mentors in enterprises 

Actions in this area have mainly consisted of: 

(a) setting up plans or framework guidelines for 
the continuing training of in-company men- 
tors and trainers (Belgium (fr), Greece); 

(b) developing programmes and_ courses 
(Czechia, Estonia, Croatia, Latvia, Lithuania); 

(c) opening up learning opportunities through 
school visiting schemes (Norway, Slovenia). 
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Box 23. Adjusting the requirements and training programmes to become a mentor/trainer: 


examples 


In the French Community of Belgium, the Competence Validation Consortium (CVDC) set out a definition of the 
profession of in-company tutor, including the related key activities and skills, specified in a vocational certification 
profile. Following this, in cooperation with VET providers, a validation frame of reference was adopted, indicating how 
to establish and verify that the skills have been mastered. A total of 13 centres now offer this validation service in 
Wallonia and in Brussels and the first candidates were validated in 2016. 

In France, the 2015 circular addressing the introduction of apprenticeships into the non-industrial and non-com- 
mercial public sector required that apprenticeship tutors (majtres d’apprentissage) are familiar with the apprentice 
recruitment procedure; receive prior training on what is expected from them, including their responsibilities in the 


role; and exchange with peers. 


In Bulgaria, a programme for mentor training was endorsed by the Ministry of Education and Science in April 2019. It 
is targeted at the acquisition of basic pedagogical and psychological knowledge and skills for working with trainees 


in work-based learning settings. 


Source: ReferNet. 


4.1.5.5. Monitoring and evaluation of CPD 
processes 

Measures in relation to this strand could be found 

in Denmark, Germany, Norway, Portugal, Slove- 

nia and the United Kingdom. UK-England pro- 

vides the best and most systematic example of 

this category of action. The Education and Train- 


ing Foundation, launched in July 2016, is a further 
education workforce data system to inform poli- 
cy-makers and enable learning providers to col- 
lect, analyse and benchmark their workforce data. 
This goes along with ETF reports on initial training 
of further education teachers. In October 2017, 
the ETF started a study on the training needs of 


Box 24. Continuing professional development of trainers/mentors in enterprises: examples 


Developing programmes and courses 


In Czechia, a 40-hour training course for in-company trainers was designed and piloted in 2015 within the ESF-sup- 
ported Pospolu project. It focused on: familiarising them with relevant VET programmes; pedagogy and teaching 
methods; psychology and learner guidance; training organisation and work with curricula; health and safety re- 
quirements during workplace training and legislation/regulations. The course also gives the opportunity to have 
one’s competences recognised by taking an exam, in line with the 2006 legislation on validation and recognition of 


continuing training outcomes. 


School visiting schemes 


In Norway, the 2015 VET teacher promotion initiative includes measures to increase the access of company trainers 
(instructors) to school visiting schemes that allow better knowledge of the curricula and school-based learning 
components. In-company trainers are expected to gain increased expertise in the use of curriculum, instruction and 


adapted training. 


In Slovenia, in-company trainers may also participate in a 2016-20 work exchange programme of the Education 
Ministry (Improving the professional competences of teachers), which gives them access to opportunities for job 


rotation with VET school teachers. 


Source: ReferNet. 
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further education teachers. This systematic anal- 
ysis engages with every level of the workforce 
and aims to provide baseline data to ensure that 
future training for teachers and trainers is aligned 
with their professional needs and priorities. The 
analysis will be carried out through two surveys 
with a target of several thousand responses. A 
telephone survey explores training needs from 
the perspective of organisations within the sector, 
while an online survey via email explores training 
needs from the perspective of individuals. 


42. Candidate countries 


4.2.1. MTD 1 - Work-based learning/ 
apprenticeships 

Analysis of the MTD 1 reports submitted by the 
EU candidate countries reveals that their efforts 
during 2015-20 continue to focus mainly on ap- 
prenticeship schemes and dual VET. Work-based 
learning (WBL) in school-based VET is also receiv- 
ing increasing attention. Overall, different coun- 
tries are at different development stages; some 
still at an early stage and others expanding their 
WBL. Preferred policy options during the reporting 
period were drafting and/or adopting relevant legal 
provisions and strategic policy documents, as well 
as launching measures to prepare and/or support 
implementation such as feasibility studies, road- 
maps and pilots. Many new legal provisions aim 
to offer incentives to employers to get them on 
board, since the involvement of companies in VET 
in the western Balkans is relatively low. 


4.2.1.1. Introducing/reforming apprenticeships 


Preparing the ground for introducing formal 
apprenticeships in the western Balkan candi- 
date countries 

To introduce apprenticeships into their VET sys- 
tems, the western Balkan candidate countries 
carried out stocktaking research and prepared 
appropriate concepts or strategies. Examples 
are the analysis of work-based learning in Alba- 
nia’s secondary and post-secondary VET sys- 
tem and a study on costing the required legal 
support and the sectoral approaches to work- 
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based learning. North Macedonia developed a 
national vision for work-based learning and ap- 
prenticeships in its comprehensive education 
strategy for 2018-25, together with an action 
plan and a technical VET concept paper (2016). 
Serbia has elaborated on a concept for intro- 
ducing dual education which in 2018 has been 
mainstreamed in the whole system. 

New laws on craftsmanship were adopted 
in North Macedonia (December 2015) and in 
Albania (June 2016), enabling apprenticeship 
schemes in handicrafts and for adults, with a 
special focus on the unemployed. A new VET 
Law in Albania (February 2017) allows for in- 
troducing dual VET elements and recruiting 
school-business liaison personnel in all major 
VET institutions. Serbia adopted the Law on 
Dual education in 2017 and three new bylaws 
in 2018/19. The Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry of Serbia (CCIS) has adopted three other 
legal acts to facilitate implementing the above 
law. Two more legal acts are being prepared. 
The CCIS will have a key role in the Dual and 
entrepreneurship education track that will com- 
mence in the academic year 2019/20. 

Amendments to different laws in education, 
including on VET, were adopted in 2017 in Mon- 
tenegro, all promoting apprenticeships. For ex- 
ample, the changes foresee apprentices’ health 
and pension contributions to be paid from the 
State budget in the first two years of apprentice- 
ships, so that the schemes become more attrac- 
tive to employers and involve them more broadly. 
From school year 2017/18 apprenticeship is part 
of the VET offer for students attending three-year 
educational programmes. 

With regard to preparing for implementa- 
tion, Albania has developed a roadmap for in- 
troducing wider scale work-based learning. A 
feasibility study from the United Nations Devel- 
opment Programme (2018) defines strategies 
for private sector involvement in VET/work- 
based learning, following consultations with 
numerous employers. 

The rolling-out of dual VET in Montenegro 
continued successfully in 2018. Compared to 
the previous year, the dual model increased 
its coverage, student numbers, employer in- 
volvement, occupational profiles and the num- 
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ber of municipalities involved. Serbia will pilot 
the Dual and entrepreneurship education track 
in the 2019/20 school year, with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industry having the 
key role. All candidate countries have joined 
the European alliance for apprenticeships. 


Making existing apprenticeships more at- 
tractive and accessible, promoting entrepre- 
neurship through apprenticeships in Turkey 
Turkey addressed the steadily falling number 
of apprentices, a trend of the past 10 years, by 
amending its work-based learning legislation. 
The Active labour market services regulation 
(February 2016) increased the duration of, and 
access to, publicly funded work-based learn- 
ing; an amendment to the Apprenticeship Law 
(December 2016) has helped more learners/ 
VET providers to find apprenticeship places and 
more companies to find apprentices (Box 25). As 
a result, the number of participating students in- 
creased by 80% in 2017 and by 62% by 2018, 
compared to 2016. The reasons behind the 10% 
drop in 2018 compared to 2017 are not clear and 
need to be carefully analysed and addressed to 
ensure the sustainability of the 2016-17 reform. 
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4.2.1.2. Work-based learning in school-based 
VET; focus on practical learning in 
enterprises 

The candidate countries have also reported de- 

velopments in work-based learning in school- 

based VET, mostly to improve VET learners’ prac- 
tical training in companies. Examples include: 

(a) in North Macedonia, 54 grants were award- 
ed in 2016 to support joint projects between 
secondary vocational schools and enterprises, 
aimed at improving students’ practical training 
through internships, training in companies and 
other forms of work-based learning; activities 
were finalised in June-July 2017; 

(b) a website to aid contacts between VET 
schools and employers in Montenegro was 
established and a draft handbook for organis- 
ers of practical learning was developed within 
the framework of a regional project support- 
ed by the Austrian organisation KulturKontakt 
(Strengthening cooperation between schools 
and businesses); 

(c) the Serbian Employers’ Union published a 
guide for professional practice within the pro- 
ject Practice, my chance supported by Soli- 


Box 25. New approaches to apprenticeships in Turkey 


The recent amendments to the Apprenticeship Law (December 2016) in Turkey, in effect since the school year 


2017/18: 


apprenticeships are included in compulsory education to give the opportunity to more young people to follow this 


VET pathway, while helping crafts and small businesses to find more apprentices; 


State support to eliminate wage differences among apprentices in companies of different sizes and to reduce the 


burden to enterprises. The wages received by students from all enterprises (small and large) cannot be lower than 
30% of the minimum wage in Turkey. Two thirds of the training and internship fees paid to the apprentices and 
vocational high school students by the employer are covered by the State; 


students who have successfully completed apprenticeship training are given the opportunity to set up their own 


business by issuing a master craftsperson certificate and a job-opening certificate. Turkey’s SME development 
agency (KOSGEB) provides a TRY 50 000 grant (approximately EUR 7900) and a TRY100 000 (approximately EUR 
15 810) (35) interest-free loan to graduates who open their own business, promoting entrepreneurship through 


apprenticeships. 


(°°) Currency conversion based on 2019 exchange rates. 


dar Switzerland (*). The publication informs 
employers how they can organise practice in 
a company, what to pay attention to during 
such practice, and which State incentives 
they can count on when providing these 
programmes; 

(d) in July 2018, the Vocational Training Centre 
(VTC) in Durres, Albania, started implement- 
ing WBL in the cookery profession, including 
two weeks in the VTC and two weeks in the 
businesses (hotels, restaurants). The activi- 
ties were supported by the German provider 
of international cooperation services for sus- 
tainable development and international edu- 
cation work (GIZ) (°°) project ProSEED; 

(e) the multifunctional centre in Kamza, Albania 

organised WBL in many occupational pro- 

files and mediated internship contracts for 
third and fourth year students; first and sec- 
ond year students were provided practical 
lessons in the school workshops. These ac- 
tivities were also supported by the GIZ. The 

Skills for jobs project, supported by the Swiss 

Agency for Development and Cooperation, 

enabled internships in more than 400 compa- 

nies for students in the six VET schools; 

within the Swiss supported project Education 
for employment in North Macedonia (E4E@mk) 
employers, VET schools and the municipality 
in Prilep cooperated to provide placements for 
students in companies for practical training 
and for summer practice. A working group was 
established to develop guidelines for effective 
summer practice, to be piloted and adopted in 

2019. Also, a report was prepared on the cur- 

rent cooperation between companies and VET 

schools in the country’s four regions; 

(g) the Skills development and innovation support 
project in North Macedonia, implemented by 
the Ministry of Education and Science, has a 
grant programme for the business sector to 
cooperate with the VET schools, thanks to a 
loan from the World Bank. All the 25 compa- 
nies who received the grant in October 2018 
have started implementing project activities 
(expected completion June 2019); 
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(h) the 20-20-20 project (started in 2017) in Skop- 
je, North Macedonia, is a cooperation project 
between the power company EVN and a VET 
school. The company furnishes labs to meet 
current labour market needs and provides in- 
ternships and mentors for students; 

(i) North Macedonia included internships in the 
National action plan for active labour market 
measures to improve the skills and qualifica- 
tions of unemployed to integrate them better 
in the labour market. Over 50% of the young 
people who participated in this programme 
were employed following the internship. In 
2018, 1 263 internship contracts were con- 
cluded within the internship programme; 

(j) in December 2018, the North Macedonia 
Government adopted the Draft Law on In- 
ternship and submitted it for further parlia- 
mentary procedure; 

(k) stronger cooperation between education/ 
training and the business world was reported 
by the candidate countries in the context of 
the new WBL developments. North Macedo- 
nia and Serbia laid the legal basis for struc- 
tured and multi-stakeholder governance of 
WBL. In North Macedonia, a broad-based 
national working group is preparing a con- 
cept paper on WBL. In Serbia, a commis- 
sion comprising government, municipalities, 
schools and employer representatives was 
established to coordinate and monitor dual 
education implementation. 


4.2.2. MTD 2- Quality assurance/feedback 
loops 

The candidate countries have increasingly been 
using the EQAVET recommendation (Council of 
the European Union, 2009) as a point of refer- 
ence and a framework to guide domestic reform 
in quality assurance (QA) in VET. There are many 
examples of progress in this area. Some initia- 
tives are systemic in nature, while others are still 
at the pilot stage. 

The information below is mainly based on 
data and results derived from the 2016 EQAVET 
survey (EQAVET Secretariat, 2017), completed 


(4) A Swiss organisation created in 1936 and promoting decent work and democratic participation. As a part of the European Solidar 
network, Solidar Switzerland works with over 50 aid agencies and charitable organisations as well as NGOs. 


(3) https://www.giz.de/en/aboutgiz/profile.html 
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by North Macedonia, Serbia and Turkey only. It 
is supplemented by the annual Riga reports of 
the candidate countries, as well as by the ETF’s 
quality assurance research. The ETF promotes 
EU-level quality assurance policy and EQAVET 
in all its support services for candidate countries, 
linking activities with the EQAVET network where 
possible. It also helps to ensure that instruments 
are compatible with, and supportive of, align- 
ment with the EQAVET reference framework. 


4.2.2.1. Continuing work on developing quality 
assurance mechanisms in VET in line 
with the EQAVET recommendation 

Four of the candidate countries report that they 
have devised national quality assurance ap- 
proaches that are compatible with the EQAVET 
framework: Turkey reports it has used the EQA- 
VET framework; Montenegro, North Macedonia 
and Serbia say that their national approaches, 
though developed independently, are compatible 
with it. The national approaches in North Mace- 
donia and Serbia were developed in 2015-16. In 
April 2018, Serbia adopted the law on the nation- 
al qualifications framework, which lays the legal 
foundation for quality in the qualifications system 
with strong employer involvement. Turkey adopt- 
ed its national education quality framework, of 
which VET is a part, in 2015. In 2018, it passed a 
regulation which sets the quality criteria that must 
be satisfied before issuing any qualification certif- 
icate (including vocational) in the country. 

During the reporting period, in Montenegro 
the new Rulebook on content, shape and form 
of assessing quality of education was drafted, 
unifying the methodology for external and in- 
ternal evaluation for schools. Albania is working 
towards a comprehensive national quality assur- 
ance approach in VET. In 2018, the UNDP Skills 
development for education (SD4E) programme 
supported the country to define the features of a 
quality assurance framework in the Albanian VET 
system, including self-assessment, accreditation 
of VET providers, inspection and monitoring. 

All national approaches share an emphasis 
on achieving learner employability. The ultimate 
indicator of good-quality VET provision is that 
the skills acquired are relevant to the labour mar- 
ket. The quality assurance approaches in North 
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Macedonia, Serbia and Turkey apply to IVET and 
CVET. During the reporting period, Serbia adopt- 
ed new elements concerning the overall QA ap- 
proach and regulations that lay the basis for QA 
of WBL and qualifications, specifically in teaching 
and school management. The Serbian Chamber 
of Commerce (CCIS) adopted regulations setting 
standards for the QA of work-based learning. 
Other candidate countries do not address work- 
based learning in the context of quality in either 
IVET or CVET, highlighting room for improvement 
and for making them more comprehensive. 

The quality assurance approaches have 
been devised with a broad range of stakehold- 
ers: public authorities, regional/local authorities, 
industry/companies, employer and employee 
associations, VET providers, students/learners, 
teachers/trainers, and the higher education sec- 
tor. The EQAVET survey differentiates between 
two types of stakeholder involvement: a consul- 
tative one, where the stakeholders are asked, at 
different stages, to state their opinions; and a 
deliberative one, where the stakeholders active- 
ly participate in the decision-making process. 
The survey shows that more stakeholders have 
played a consultative than a deliberative role in 
North Macedonia, Serbia and Turkey. 

In some countries the deliberative involve- 
ment in IVET is, by default, reserved for the pub- 
lic authorities. However, it has also been dele- 
gated to VET providers in North Macedonia and 
Turkey; to teachers/trainers in North Macedonia; 
and to regional/ocal authorities and the higher 
education sector in Turkey. 

The division of roles in devising the CVET na- 
tional quality assurance approach has been the 
same with one additional stakeholder — indus- 
try/companies — occupying a deliberative role in 
North Macedonia. Overall, Serbia reports only 
public authorities having a deliberative involve- 
ment in both IVET and CVET, while Turkey re- 
ports the highest number of stakeholders. 

Serbia’s national quality assurance approach 
is still at development stage and expected to be 
implemented in 2020. By contrast, all approach- 
es have been formally agreed — in relevant strat- 
egies in North Macedonia and Turkey, in laws in 
Montenegro and Serbia — and were partially im- 
plemented in 2016. Turkey is planning to finalise 


the piloting of its quality monitoring and evalua- 
tion system to mainstream it in the near future. 

The recommendation underlines that the 
EQAVET framework should also be applied to 
VET providers. North Macedonia, Serbia and 
Turkey report that such common national ap- 
proaches for VET providers have already been 
devised and are compatible with EQAVET. All 
have been formally approved and partially im- 
plemented. In the case of North Macedonia and 
Serbia, the provider frameworks are compatible 
but not based on EQAVET, presumably to suit 
better the national and institutional contexts. All 
approaches address both IVET and CVET pro- 
viders; the Serbian approach also covers associ- 
ated work-based learning. 


4.2.2.2. Evaluation and alignment with EQAVET 
indicators 

In line with the EQAVET recommendation, can- 
didate countries are increasingly combining in- 
ternal and external evaluations to improve VET 
quality. Albania’s VET system went through insti- 
tutional restructuring and governance reforms in 
the reporting period, but for Turkey, Montenegro 
and Serbia, external evaluation of VET providers 
is amandatory continuous activity. In North Mac- 
edonia, a working group set indicators and tools 
for external evaluation, to be piloted from 2019. 
External assessments in IVET are conducted by 
formal education bodies and agencies, such as 
education inspectorates, education services bu- 
reaus and (pedagogical) institutes or VET cen- 
tres. They formulate recommendations on how 
to improve quality in each school. 

Internal evaluations or self-assessments — 
conducted primarily in initial VET - are well es- 
tablished in Montenegro (since 2010), in Serbia 
and in North Macedonia. In Turkey self-assess- 
ments are not obligatory, yet many schools con- 
duct them. In Albania, a ministerial order from 
May 2018 makes self-assessment obligatory for 
all VET providers. A self-assessment tool had 
been developed and piloted in some VET insti- 
tutions; with UNDP support, a self-assessment 
manual was drafted in 2018 and the process was 
supported by teacher training. In the reporting 
period, Montenegro made preparations to ex- 
tend internal evaluation to adult education pro- 
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viders, including CVET institutions, by starting to 
develop methodology for such evaluations. 

There are differences across the candidate 
countries in application of the EQAVET indica- 
tors and/or proxies. North Macedonia and Serbia 
always apply three to four indicators out of 17 to 
assess quality in IVET, while Turkey uses all, but 
only occasionally (‘sometimes’). In CVET, Turkey 
uses only two indicators systematically; North 
Macedonia and Serbia use none. The indicators 
that the candidate countries use most frequently 
include: share of VET providers, applying internal 
quality assurance systems defined by law/at own 
initiative and share of accredited VET providers 
in both IVET and CVET; number of participants in 
VET programmes in IVET; and completion rates 
in VET programmes in CVET. Outcome indica- 
tors are used less often. 


4.2.2.3. National reference points 

The recommendation proposes the establish- 
ment of national reference points (NRP) to pro- 
mote the EQAVET framework and support re- 
lated activities. By 2016, Montenegro (2012), 
Turkey (2013) and Serbia (2014) had appointed 
their NRPs, while North Macedonia and Albania 
have not yet done so. 

Formal appointment of an EQAVET NRP is 
not straightforward. The Member States decide 
how, and by what entity, its functions will be per- 
formed. Sometimes the NRP is a person in the 
ministry who performs the functions as part of 
her/his duties. The NRP can be a unit in an agen- 
cy and, in some cases, NRPs have been estab- 
lished as ‘stand-alone’ agencies. What is impor- 
tant is that the functions are performed and they 
include engaging in network activities. The can- 
didate countries are carrying out, or have already 
done so, some of the actions, with Turkey and 
North Macedonia more engaged. Serbia has ac- 
tivities promoting the EQAVET recommendation 
in the national context and supporting training 
providers in identifying areas for improvement in 
line with the recommendation. Turkey is engaged 
in a broader scope of activities that bring togeth- 
er the social partners and other key players to 
support quality assurance developments at na- 
tional level and ensure efficient dissemination 
of information. 
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An important factor is the EU funding of 
NRPs, which comes through Erasmus+. In 2015- 
16 Turkey applied successfully for this, but it did 
not apply for the 2017-19 period. 


4.2.2.4. Building tracking systems in VET 

The candidatee countries have reported activi- 
ties related to improving data on transitions and 
employability of VET graduates. Those in the 
western Balkans took serious steps towards es- 
tablishing mechanisms to collect data system- 
atically. Turkey has such an information system 
already in place. 

Tracer systems for VET graduates were in- 
troduced in Albania (end 2016) and are under 
preparation in Montenegro and North Macedo- 
nia. The tracer system in Albania will track grad- 
uates from both IVET and CVET, while the sys- 
tems in Montenegro and North Macedonia will 
collect data about IVET graduates only. 

The reported developments in 2015/17 fo- 
cused on creating appropriate tools and proce- 
dures for collecting information on VET gradu- 
ate labour market entry and careers, rather than 
on their effective use: continuous collection of 
data, monitoring, evaluation and its analysis to 
feed back into and modify VET provision. Tur- 
key reports that it uses the information on VET 
graduates to monitor and improve the quality 
of IVET provision only. More specifically, since 
2017 Turkey has established the Initial vocation- 
al and technical education e-graduate tracking 
system. Among other things, the system looks 
at links between education system learning out- 
comes and the skills applied by VET graduates 
in both waged employment, and self-employ- 
ment or entrepreneurship careers. It represents 
good practice both within the Turkish policy en- 
vironment and among Western Balkan and Tur- 
key’s economies. 
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4.2.3. MTD 3 - Access to VET and qualifica- 
tions for all 

The candidate countries addressed the issue of 

access to and participation in VET in 2015-19 by 

a diversity of actions. 


4.2.3.1. New strategic approaches and legal 

measures to improve access to VET 
North Macedonia has adopted a comprehensive 
education strategy 2018-25, aiming for a new 
concept for admission to secondary VET and 
relevant amendments to the legislation. Adult 
education was also incorporated in the strategy 
with the goal of attracting broader participation 
of adults to education and training. Legal pro- 
visions were adopted in Turkey to increase pri- 
vate VET provision: with a new regulation (March 
2016) the private sector has the right to set up 
private VET upper secondary schools, not only 
in the organised industrial zones (°°), but also in 
other areas. 


4.2.3.2. Designing programmes and learning 
modes to meet the specific needs of 
different groups of learners 

The candidate countries reported on pilot project 
activities providing vocational training and im- 
proving the employability of vulnerable groups. 
These include Roma, young people with disabili- 
ties, young people from rural areas, and convicts 
after serving their sentences. Montenegro is im- 
proving access to VET through the introduction of 
individual transition plans in secondary schools 
and developing more modularised programmes 
for adults. The country has also established af- 
firmative measures for their Roma and Egyptian 
population, easing access to lower secondary 
VET. North Macedonia is improving interethnic 
integration in schools. In 2018, the Ministry of 
Education, Science and Technology of Serbia 
adopted a bylaw on educational institution pro- 
cedures, a new bylaw on additional education, 
health and social support for children, pupils and 
the young (Serbia) which regulates the detailed 
requirements for assessing the needs for pro- 


(°°) In Turkey, the organised industrial zones are defined as goods and services production areas equipped with necessary 
infrastructure services, as well as social facilities and techno parks meant to prevent unplanned urbanisation and accompanying 
environmental problems, while settling and developing types of manufacturing industry within a defined plan. Some 235 zones 


have been established. 


viding additional educational, health and social 
support to the child, the student and the adult, 
as well as the composition and method of work 
of the cross-sectoral Commission. 

As of January 1, 2018, Serbia has become 
the 31st member of the European Agency for 
Special Needs and Inclusive Education. Its mem- 
bership will contribute to achieving Serbia’s aims 
in relation to inclusive education by cooperating 
with other members, enabling access to data on 
good practice and analyses in different educa- 
tion systems, and through technical support. 

The Swiss funded project E4E@mk is working 
on social inclusion and Serbia has set up med- 
ical commissions to support enrolment for stu- 
dents with health issues. It also exercises pos- 
itive discrimination for schools where minorities 
and special education needs (SEN) students are 
educated, by waiving the compulsory minimum 
class size requirement of 30 students and allow- 
ing smaller classrooms. The Schooling of girls 
project was launched in April 2018 in Turkey. Ad- 
ditionally, the country has made provisions for 
SEN students to be included in regular schools 
by supporting them with an individualised ed- 
ucation programme and changes in the school 
environment. The vocational skills develooment 
project (MESGEP) in Turkey that started in 2013 
as a pilot initiative, extended to the whole country 
(81 provinces) in 2017, catering for groups with 
special needs. Turkey has also had to provide for 
Syrian refugees, whose numbers had exceeded 
3.6 million by the time of writing. All refugees are 
entitled to free enrolment at the education min- 
istry’s public education centres in Turkish lan- 
guage and skills-training courses; these do not 
lead to formal vocational qualifications but sup- 
port graduates in their income generation. 

Albania invested efforts in improving the 
physical infrastructure of VET institutions to en- 
sure better access and participation: the country 
reported activities such as building safe dormito- 
ries for girls/)women, and making learning venues 
wheelchair accessible with funds from the State 
budget and donors. 
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4.2.3.3. Measures addressing dropping out 
and early leaving from education and 
training 

A dropout prevention model was developed 
and tested in 10 primary and secondary voca- 
tional schools in Serbia. After successful pilot- 
ing through the project, during 2017 and 2018, 
MoESTD changed the legislative framework to 
allow implementation of dropout prevention and 
intervention measures (piloted and proved to be 
effective within the project) and to establish con- 
ditions for scaling up the model to all schools. 
Today, the plan for dropout prevention is an in- 
tegral part of the Individual education plan. A 
knowledge resource package, consisting of a 
Guidebook for school for the implementation of 
the dropout prevention and a Guidebook on new 
approach to remedial teaching were disseminat- 
ed to schools from all local self-governments in 
Serbia; these support project sustainability and 
the feasibility of the model’s implementation in 
schools that were not part of the project. All the 
publications mentioned are available, free of 
charge, in electronic form to all the schools and 
all other interested parties. 

Training on how to implement the model has 
been developed and is accredited by the min- 
ister for education; it is available on the list of 
training seminars of public interest. The resource 
package has been distributed in hard copies 
to more than 800 schools in Serbia; more than 
200 schools have been supported in dropout 
prevention by the training and that number is 
increasing. Representatives of 50 schools that 
obtained approval from MoESTD to engage ped- 
agogical assistants attended the training. One of 
the results was that all the participating schools 
developed action plans for dropout prevention 
and these plans become an integral part of the 
school development plan (one of the main school 
strategic documents). 

North Macedonia put actions in place to pre- 
vent early school leaving. Montenegro has devel- 
oped a protocol on the treatment and prevention 
of student dropout, prescribing procedures for 
relevant institutions. In Albania, a coaching ap- 
proach to preventing dropout was piloted in the 
Swiss-funded Skills for jobs project. 
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4.2.3.4. Making VET systems and pathways 
permeable, easing transfer of learning 
within VET and to/from other education 
and training programmes 
Legal provisions were developed in Albania 
making VET permeable, allowing horizontal 
transfers from general secondary education to 
VET or vice versa, and vertical progression from 
VET to higher education by sitting the State 
matura exam. The new VET Law was adopted in 
February 2017; the amended Law on the Albani- 
an qualifications framework (AQF) was adopted 
in May 2018. Three new bylaws, which address 
sector councils, lifelong learning qualifications in 
the AQF and detailed descriptions of the qual- 
ification levels, were submitted for approval in 
November 2018. 

Following amendments to the legislation on 
work-based learning (December 2016) in Turkey, 
apprenticeships are no longer excluded from 
formal education, nor are they a dead-end path- 
way: they have the right to continue to higher ed- 
ucation by completing the difference courses in 
the relevant subject area. 

North Macedonia’s TVET concept paper (De- 
cember 2016) foresees a methodology for de- 
veloping VET standards, modularisation of VET 
curricula and implementation of ECVET. 

In June 2016, amendments to the law on na- 
tional vocational qualifications were adopted in 
Montenegro, introducing the possibility of gain- 
ing partial qualifications. This offers more flexibil- 
ity as adults may obtain vocational qualifications 
over a longer period of time to suit better their 
needs, interests and availability or time con- 
straints. Modular programmes continue to be de- 
veloped and adopted (16 programmes in seven 
sectors, based on 49 occupational standards). 


4.2.3.5. Setting up/improving the systems for 
validating non-formal and informal 
learning as an alternative route to for- 
mal qualifications 
The candidate countries reported several ac- 
tivities aimed at establishing or improving their 
national validation systems. Albania set the legal 
basis for its validation system through the provi- 
sions of the newly adopted VET Law (February 
2017) and the 2018 amendments to the 2010 
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Law on the Albanian qualifications framework. 
Serbia has developed a concept of recognition 
and validation of prior learning in accordance 
with its adult education law. Piloting the concept 
is foreseen for 2019. 

In 2016, North Macedonia developed a 
roadmap for establishing a validation system. In 
2018, a working group was established to pro- 
pose amendments to the laws and bylaws that 
would enable setting up the validation system. 
Training sessions have been organised for as- 
sessors and advisors. Validation guidelines (for 
both, staff and candidates) are under develop- 
ment. There is a coordination body in place that 
monitors validation progress in the country. 

Turkey and Montenegro have started imple- 
menting validation of non-formal and informal 
learning. Both these countries have adopted 
relevant legislation, developed procedures and 
identified institutions to conduct validation for 
qualification levels 1-5. Turkey already has a 
functioning validation system; from 2015 until 
May 2018, 347 714 certificates for VET qualifi- 
cations had been issued (Akk6ok, 2019). In 2018, 
the regulation on quality assurance came into 
force, the Turkish qualifications framework (TQF) 
communication strategy and quality assurance 
handbook were approved, the qualifications 
database in Turkey has been enriched, and the 
TQF website has been improved and translated 
into English and Arab to increase the employa- 
bility of Syrian refugees. TQF quality assurance 
structures and practices, which are comparable, 
transparent, and compatible with internation- 
al approaches, are structured at national level 
for the first time and an integrated quality as- 
surance approach adopted and implemented 
through the monitoring and harmonisation tasks 
of the TQF Councils. 

In June 2016, Montenegro adopted amend- 
ments to the law on national vocational qualifi- 
cations governing the recognition of non-formal 
and informal learning: the responsibility of the 
verification process to acquire national voca- 
tional qualifications (testing and certification) has 
been transferred from the examination centre to 
licensed training providers. In 2019, the coun- 
try adopted methodology to enable obtaining a 
qualification or part of it through validation. 


4.2.3.6. Reinforcing counselling services to 
guide young people towards suitable 
and labour market relevant VET and 
qualifications 
Albania and Montenegro took steps in this re- 
porting period to strengthen guidance and coun- 
selling services in VET schools. The new VET 
Law in Albania establishes career guidance in all 
schools, though practical developments in this 
area are mostly project-based and donor-driven. 
A career guidance service centre will be set up in 
the capital as a community service with special 
emphasis on the young. Guidance to students 
and training for professionals is also supported. 
Montenegro continued implementing the lifelong 
career development strategy 2016-20; its action 
plan for 2019-20 was adopted in 2018. Repre- 
sentatives of line ministries, employers, univer- 
sities and schools monitor its implementation 
as a coordinating body. A manual has been de- 
veloped to support career guidance and coun- 
selling of SEN students in VET schools; prior to 
this there had been a training programme for 
teachers from 23 vocational and mixed schools 
on career guidance. In Serbia, a bylaw to com- 
plement the law on dual education was adopted 
to regulate career guidance and counselling for 
students in dual education. 

Turkey has the most developed counselling 
system among the candidate countries, with 
services provided in both the education and 
employment sectors. The education ministry 
has developed a web-based career information 
system (°’) comprising self-assessment tools, 
education and training opportunities and labour 
market information. 


4.2.4. MTD 4- Key competences in VET 
curricula 

Candidate countries actively promote key com- 
petences in VET: given their economic transition 
and post-crisis vulnerabilities, it is important to 
concentrate on developing broader skills to sup- 
port flexibility and transferability of competences 
and ensure better employability for VET gradu- 
ates or their progression to higher education. 
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4.2.4.1. Promotion of key competences through 
new strategic documents and new 
teacher standards 

The candidate countries interpret key compe- 
tences according to the 2006 EU recommen- 
dation (Council of the European Union, 2006) 
and use curricula as the main tool for promoting 
them. In Albania, upper secondary VET curricula 
promote all key competences, except ‘learning 
to learn’. In Turkey, all eight key competences 
have been included in the national curriculum as 
the basis for general education and VET since 
2004. Mother tongue, foreign languages, maths 
and science were already part of the upper sec- 
ondary VET curriculum in the western Balkans 
long before 2006 and their place has been pre- 
served, or even strengthened, when developing 
new curricula. Key competences are often part 
of both general and vocational subjects; they are 
also often promoted through the national qual- 
ifications frameworks, the legal framework and 
teacher training. 

The promotion and acquisition of key compe- 
tences is not comprehensively or systematically 
monitored. All candidate countries report gaps 
and lack of data. Mother tongue, foreign lan- 
guages and mathematics are assessed nation- 
ally through matura examinations or international 
surveys, such as the OECD PISA. The least mon- 
itored key competences are those concerning 
horizontal skills: learning to learn (particularly), 
cultural awareness and expression, social and 
civic competences, and entrepreneurship. 

All the candidate countries have made efforts 
to accommodate the EU key competence rec- 
ommendations through a cross-curricular ap- 
proach. However, their approaches to this area 
differ. For example, some address aspects of 
the entrepreneurship key competence within the 
wider curriculum: in Kosovo creativity falls under 
the wider curriculum area of ‘creative thinking’, 
while Serbia focuses on interpersonal compe- 
tences, such as problem solving, in primary and 
secondary education. These reflect key areas 
of the European entrepreneurship competence 
framework (EntreComp). In North Macedonia, 
aspects of entrepreneurship key competence 


(7) http://mbs.meb.gov.tr/ (website in Turkish). 
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are included under the ‘life skills’ curriculum. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina had already established 
the entrepreneurship key competence within its 
common core curriculum but implementation of 
the curriculum by the range of education author- 
ities across the State has been weak. However, 
Albania recognises entrepreneurial learning as 
a key feature for development in the 2016-21 
education strategy. Bosnia and Herzegovina’s 
plans to cross reference its existing curriculum 
with EntreComp are also promising. In Monte- 
negro, the Bureau for Education Services used 
EntreComp as a reference tool to introduce en- 
trepreneurship key competences in pre-school 
education (Bacigalupo et al, 2016). In addition 
to these approaches, most economies also offer 
entrepreneurship as a subject in its own right. 

Given the newness of entrepreneurship key 
competence in education policy, cross-curric- 
ular approaches take time to develop, and re- 
quire piloting and improvements along the way. 
This calls for a more developed, system-based 
approach to preparing teachers — those in ser- 
vice and future intakes - to meet the demands 
of employers and build a more entrepreneuri- 
al spirit and mindset among young people. In 
2015-19, few developments were reported in 
this area. Strategic documents adopted during 
the reporting period in North Macedonia reit- 
erate the importance: the TVET concept paper 
(2016) and the Competitiveness strategy and 
action plan 2016-20 underscore the need to 
promote soft skills such as innovative thinking, 
creativity, attitudes towards risk- taking and 
openness to change in all types of education 
(formal and non-formal). New modularised and 
outcomes-based curricula, which will be imple- 
mented in 2019/20 in North Macedonia, include 
most key competences. 

National competence standards for teachers 
and principals across schools in Montenegro —- 
according to the Bureau for Education Servic- 
es -— require that teachers promote students’ 
acquisition of key competences and soft skills, 
including critical thinking and decision-making, 
cooperation, problem solving, creativity, adapt- 
ability, persistence, empathy and solidarity. Each 
module of the 16 new competence-based pro- 
grammes, recently introduced in VET schools, 
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includes a prescriptive standard, which outlines 
the key competences to be acquired in that mod- 
ule. Turkey organised training for teachers on all 
key competences except financial literacy; this is 
the least promoted competence in all candidate 
countries in the reporting period. However, in 
Serbia the law on primary education recognises 
it as a necessary learning outcome to continue 
education and be actively involved in family and 
community life. 


4.2.4.2. Monitoring of key competences 
remains a challenge 

The Institute for Evaluation of Education Quality 

in Serbia was reported to be in the process of 

developing evaluation instruments for key com- 

petences without specific reference to any of the 

eight included in the EU recommendation. 


4.2.5. MTD 5 - Professional development of 
teachers and trainers 


4.2.5.1. Initial training for teachers in VET 

‘schools’: changing models in the west- 

ern Balkans to address existing gaps 
Developments reported during 2015-19 reveal 
changes in initial training of VET teaching staff 
launched or under preparation in three of the 
western Balkan candidate countries. They aim 
to address existing deficiencies in the study pro- 
grammes of student teachers. 

In 2016, VET teacher study programmes were 
revised in North Macedonia, to align them with 
the requirements of the laws on teachers for pri- 
mary and secondary education and higher edu- 
cation, adopted in 2014 and 2015. The focus is 
on strengthening practical training and increasing 
choice within modularised study programmes. In 
2017, a university level study programme for an- 
dragogy was accredited in Skopje University. 

In September 2017, the University of Mon- 
tenegro introduced a master programme for 
teachers to address the existing lack of peda- 
gogic, didactic and psychological training of VET 
subject teachers. Serbia has introduced various 
programmes for in-service teacher training in 
entrepreneurship key competence development 
and the use of active learning methods. There 
is project-based teacher training on the devel- 


opment of learning outcomes: in primary educa- 
tion, the training includes project teaching, pro- 
ject planning, entrepreneurship, and monitoring 
and evaluation of teaching and learning. In sec- 
ondary education and VET, the training looked at 
the use of active learning methods. 

Pre-service teacher development is the next 
challenge in Serbia. Teacher materials are cur- 
rently available for download on the interactive 
web platform. The Ministry of Education, Sci- 
ence and Technological Development has now 
published a Guide for pupils’ cooperatives, which 
provides a practical roadmap for establishing 
pupils’ cooperatives, as well as understanding of 
entrepreneurship and the development of entre- 
preneurial teacher and student competences. 


4.2.5.2. CPD for teachers in VET ‘schools’: new 

regulations, piloting new modalities 
Montenegro developed in 2016 a comprehen- 
sive mid-term teacher training strategy (2017- 
24) with an action plan for 2017 and 2018. Tur- 
key approved in 2017 a teacher strategy paper 
(2017-23) that sets specific goals and priorities 
for teachers’ professional development. A com- 
petence-based and integrated system for needs 
assessment, monitoring, orientation and evalu- 
ation is recommended at provincial/sub-provin- 
cial level, with expansion of the school-based 
professional development model. A compe- 
tence-based career progression and reward 
system is also foreseen. The 2016 TVET concept 
paper for North Macedonia highlights the impor- 
tance of design and quality assurance measures 
for TVET teachers and trainers’ continuing pro- 
fessional development (CPD), based on train- 
ing needs assessment and strengthening the 
capacities of training providers. The new VET 
Law in Albania envisages school development 
units in charge of VET teacher and instructor 
CPD, among other functions. Under the IPA sec- 
tor reform programme, in 2016-18 the Nation- 
al Agency for VET and Qualifications (NAVETQ) 
in Albania provided a 24-day basic pedagogy 
programme to 71% of the VET teachers in the 
country, meeting the target. Other trainer and 
teacher training activities were donor-driven pi- 
lots, by German GIZ and within the Swiss Skills 
for jobs project. 


CHAPTER 4. 
National policy developments by MTD 


In Serbia, in September 2018, 102 VET teach- 
ers from 42 schools were trained in the transport, 
agriculture and food processing sectors on how 
to implement WBL. In April-May 2018, 19 train- 
ing seminars for 614 teachers from 232 schools 
were held on implementing the matura and the fi- 
nal exam. These seminars were also attended by 
employers’ representatives and social partners, 
who will play the crucial role as external asses- 
sors in the final VET exams. In 2018, the top 11 
VET schools were granted around EUR 70 000 
to act as resource centres for other schools by 
organising training seminars, roundtables, net- 
working activities and practical workshops for 
colleagues from other schools, encouraging the 
new modality of school-based CPD. The project 
Networking of agricultural schools in Serbia aims 
to improving VET teacher digital competences, 
using and creating digital learning materials; 33 
teachers from 28 secondary agricultural schools 
attended the training and an online platform Agr- 
oNet Serbia was set up to host the created con- 
tent. A teacher education portal was developed 
in partnership with UNICEF Serbia. 

In North Macedonia, in accordance with 
the new modularised curricula, 28 instructors 
were equipped to deliver training on the shift to 
learning outcomes to around 2300 participants 
(teachers, directors, pedagogues and psycholo- 
gists) in all secondary vocational schools in the 
country. The catalogue of training programmes 
for VET teachers in Montenegro for 2018 and 
2019 was supplemented with 13 new teacher 
training programmes adopted by the National 
Education Council. 

The VET Centre in Skopje developed and ran 
a company-based training programme for teach- 
ers of vocational theory and practical training as 
a pilot in 2016. In the same year Montenegro also 
developed a small pilot project for training VET 
teachers in enterprises: 20 teachers participated 
in this pilot, managed by the education minis- 
try in cooperation with the VET centre and the 
Chamber of commerce, and with ETF support. 
Turkey, in contrast, reports placing greater focus 
on VET teacher distant and online training. 
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4.2.5.3. Initial training and CPD of trainers/men- 
tors in companies: a new challenge on 
the horizon? 

Formal training of in-company trainers and men- 

tors is a new challenge for VET policy-makers in 

the western Balkans. In Serbia, the Law on dual 
education (2017) defines the terms and condi- 
tions for becoming in-company trainers; its by- 
law specifies procedures and preconditions for 
trainer exams (2018), including the learning con- 
tent and outcomes. The designated training or- 
ganiser CCIS has already trained 322 instructors 
with support from Austrian Development Agency 
and German GIZ. In Montenegro, the terms and 
conditions for becoming in-company trainers 
were revised in 2017 through amendments to 
the VET law. 

Related CPD activities within donor-support- 
ed projects included: 

(a) the YES project in North Macedonia, imple- 
mented from 2010 to June 2016, trained men- 
tors from companies; the training included a 
module for working with SEN students to en- 
able them to be included in company-based 
practical training; 

(b) instructor training pilot activities were imple- 
mented in Serbia within the process of intro- 
ducing dual VET models, supported by GIZ. 
In 2017/18, 19 new schools joined the pro- 
ject and 84 instructors from 45 companies 
received training as electrician, industrial me- 
chanic and fashion tailor; 

(c) the Skills for Jobs project supported and 
launched an in-company mentors train- 
ing programme in cooperation with SFIVET 
(Swiss Federal Institute for VET) and NAVETQ 
in Albania; 

(d) in North Macedonia, a total of 400 in-com- 
pany trainers were trained in an initiative or- 
ganised by the Chamber of Commerce and 
delivered by the VET Centre. Another train- 
ing programme had been developed and ac- 
credited by the National Education Council 
and included in the catalogue of profession- 
al development programmes for teachers in 
Montenegro. In 2018, with the support of the 
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ETF, 88 in-company trainers were trained in 
selected regions. 


Initial and continuing training of trainers and 
mentors in enterprises is becoming increasing- 
ly important, as the western Balkan countries 
are determined to develop work-based learning 
and introduce formal apprenticeships. It is nec- 
essary to work on strengthening capacities of 
mentors in enterprises, particularly their peda- 
gogical competences. 
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EU-28+ and candidate countries: common 
trends and messages for the future 


5.1. Riga as a point of transition 
on the way towards the 
Bruges objectives 


Evidence shows that participating countries have 
taken considerable action on all MTDs in the re- 
porting period 2015-19. The type and speed of 
action vary by MTD and from one VET system 
to another, depending on country context and 
starting point. Evidence also signals continuity 
in countries’ work. The Bruges momentum has 
been maintained, and not only because the Riga 
deliverables build on its objectives and the previ- 
ous deliverables. Countries’ priorities among the 
deliverables, policy actions and focus to address 
them demonstrate continuity over a longer pe- 
riod. Their work on apprenticeships and work- 
based learning, which often predates Bruges, is 
just one example. It also reflects long-term com- 
mitment, strengthened cooperation and peer 
learning for individual solutions. The ‘starting 
point’ in 2015 is de facto a point of transition. 

2015-19 has also been a period of transition in 
several national policies. Longer-term strategies 
and initiatives were coming to an end by 2014- 
16 and new ones were being devised. In the 
Member States this is also evident in ESF-sup- 
ported initiatives: in several cases, programming 
and adoption took place in 2016. Many of the 
recent initiatives build on previous projects or are 
related to them. Implementation and outcomes 
of strategies and achievements of longer-term 
quantitative and qualitative targets, set by sever- 
al countries, may go beyond 2020. 

The dividing line between IVET and CVET 
is being increasingly blurred. Even before Riga 
some Member States found it challenging to dis- 
tinguish between IVET and CVET measures. In 
MTD 3 —- access to VET and qualifications for all 
through flexible pathways — countries pointed to 


new progression routes and initiatives to increase 
overall permeability. This reflects the complexity 
and richness of VET, along with its increasing va- 
riety of actors. VET also takes place as upskilling 
or reskilling within active labour market policies. 
In candidate countries, however, less emphasis 
may have been placed on CVET. 

As in the past, Member States have used EU 
funding to support a wide range of VET-related 
measures. This includes using ESF shared fund- 
ing not only for specific targeted projects but 
also to realise important reform agendas: longer- 
term VET development programmes, establish- 
ing and implementing learning-outcomes-based 
NQFs and/or revising vocational or educational 
standards or curricula, developing web-based 
information and guidance portals, or initiatives 
that support upskilling of specific target groups. 


5.2. The challenges of 
prioritisation 


A strong common trend is evident among all par- 
ticipating countries: apprenticeships and work- 
based learning have been high on their agen- 
das. In the previous cycle, this was supported 
by the European alliance for apprenticeships 
(EAfA) (2013) and reinforced by Member States’ 
work on youth guarantees and country-specific 
recommendations. Policy support has become 
even stronger since then (see Chapter 1). 
Overall, with small variations, participating 
countries had selected apprenticeships and 
work-based learning (MTD 1) as the top priority 
under Riga followed by access to VET and qual- 
ifications for all (MTD 3) and teacher and trainer 
training (MTD 5); key competences (MTD 4) and 
quality and feedback loops (MTD 2) followed to 
lesser extent. This more or less common priority 
sequence offered fertile ground for further coop- 
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eration, even though the nature of actions differs 

across systems. 

Setting priorities when faced with complex 
challenges is not easy, especially when new 
challenges arise or other deliverables move up 
the national or EU policy agenda. Shortly after 
the Riga deliverables had been decided, new 
challenges seemed to override them, such as 
the need to integrate an unprecedented number 
of newly arrived migrants and refugees into VET 
and the labour market in several countries. Al- 
though there is no specific deliverable dedicated 
to this challenge, it is closely linked to at least 
two of them (MTDs 3 and 4). Whether, and in 
what way, this new priority may have requested 
countries to redirect funds and reprioritise oth- 
er actions they had planned is not evident from 
the information currently available. However, this 
example illustrates that the deliverables are not 
silos, so reporting by deliverable may not always 
be suitable where challenges require compre- 
hensive policy approaches. 

Member States, and candidate countries to 
a lesser degree, have reported stakeholder in- 
volvement for each action. While this is a positive 
development in the governance of VET actions, 
trade union involvement seems less evident than 
that of employers and their interest groups. 

The information provided under the specific 
MTDs by all participating countries reveals con- 
vergence as well as divergence: 

(a) in their work on MTD 1, many countries aimed 
at making apprenticeships more attractive 
for learners and employers. Some referred 
to strengthening employer and social part- 
ner involvement or saw apprenticeships as a 
means to promote entrepreneurial culture; 

(b) in MTD 2, Member States have continued 
their work on EQAVET. Many indicated work 
on strengthening feedback loops and skills 
anticipation to inform formal VET, labour mar- 
ket training and guidance. The use of EQA- 
VET indicators is not showing any significant 
progress; 

(c) common features in MTD 3 include struc- 
tural changes to make VET pathways more 
flexible, broaden access to VET and im- 
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prove progression opportunities. Countries 
have also reinforced their work on validating 
non-formally and informally acquired skills 
and on recognition of qualifications or prior 
formal learning. In the Member States, this 
may be linked to the recommendations on 
validation, youth guarantees and supporting 
the long-term unemployed. It also indicates 
the growing focus on learning outcomes and 
including qualifications from the non-formal 
sector in NQFs. In some countries this work 
may have gained momentum following the 
arrival of large numbers of refugees and oth- 
er third country nationals from 2015 onward. 
Addressing diversified and vulnerable target 
groups, countries have worked to improve or 
step up their guidance services; 

(d) MTD 4 functions more behind the scenes. 
Though key to every VET reform, curricula are 
a sensitive political area, as they come under 
the subsidiarity principle. MTD 4 has only been 
captured to a limited extent by the EU-level 
reporting radar (°°). Increasing the autonomy 
of VET schools/providers in shaping their cur- 
ricula makes the picture foggier. Neverthe- 
less, countries appear to be strengthening the 
visibility, importance and recognition of key 
competences. In most cases they focus on 
literacy, language and digital skills; 

(e) MTD 5 appears to focus on continuing pro- 
fessional development for teaching staff in 
VET schools followed by initial teacher train- 
ing. Several countries face the challenge of 
an ageing teaching staff and future shortag- 
es. Several countries have started improving 
teachers’ salaries, status and career progres- 
sion. In countries that introduce or expand ap- 
prenticeships and other forms of work-based 
learning, more company staff are receiving 
training to work with young people. Countries 
have been working to enable placements in 
companies for teachers, a trend that may 
develop further with increasing school-enter- 
prise collaboration. 


The candidate countries focused efforts on 
improving their approach to assuring VET quali- 


(8) See the EU-28+ country chapters on key competences in upper secondary VET, a Cedefop ReferNet thematic perspective series. 


ty at system and provider level, and making use 
of the EQAVET reference framework. Progress 
achieved since 2015 has been modest, with 
some results systemic while others remain pi- 
lot experience in need of evaluation and main- 
streaming as appropriate. 


5.3. Prospects and challenges 


This monitoring exercise has also highlighted 
promising prospects, alongside the shortfalls, 
that could deserve more attention in future. 

Of particular interest among the prospects is 
the approach to further involving SMEs in work- 
based learning and apprenticeship. Several coun- 
tries have addressed this crucial topic in ways 
which, put together, yield a holistic and consistent 
model of what could be considered good prac- 
tice in the future. In some countries, SMEs were 
provided with toolkits for quality placements and 
invited to participate in training workshops (°°). 
Methodological guidelines for them to take on 
apprentices were also developed (#°) and guide- 
books for the introduction of apprenticeships 
were prepared (*'). Focus was also on establishing 
apprenticeship support services and training ap- 
prenticeship facilitators. Apprenticeship advisors 
were trained to provide SMEs with administrative 
assistance and counselling services. An example 
was reported of a network for dual training where 
SMEs can discuss the key challenges they face 
and receive advice (*7). Particular attention was 
paid to training in-company mentors (4%), in one 
case specifically on-site, with a mobile team set 
up to offer modular training adapted to enterprise 
needs at its premises (*4). In-company trainers 
were given access to work exchange and visiting 
schemes that allow them to improve their knowl- 
edge of curricula (*5). Shared apprenticeship, 
where apprentices move between different em- 
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ployers, was put in place for employers that can 
only provide partial placements (*°). Databases of 
SMEs interested in apprenticeships were created 
to support schools and learners in searching for 
placements (‘7’). Although it is too early to already 
have an overall evaluation of initiative results, it 
can be sensed that a holistic approach combining 
all these angles is likely to be successful in involv- 
ing SMEs in taking up apprentices. 

Among the shortfalls, the low number of initi- 
atives along the lines of the 2016 Upskilling path- 
ways recommendation is concerning. The rec- 
ommendation focuses on providing low-skilled 
adults with skills, knowledge and competence 
relevant for the labour market, following a three- 
stage pattern (skills assessment; provision of a 
tailored, flexible and quality learning offer; and 
validation and recognition of the skills acquired) 
supported by guidance and by making the best 
use of the potential of digital technologies. Al- 
though some country initiatives meet some of 
these features, only one country (4%) reported 
action with explicit reference to the recommen- 
dation and including all the distinctive features. 

Another point that could also be considered 
is the linking between all strands of the VET pol- 
icies. As already noted, VET policies should not 
be approached as silos. Another example is the 
mobility side, especially as addressed by the 
Erasmus+ and ErasmusPro programmes. While 
learner and teacher mobility is part of the stake- 
holder approach to running apprenticeship, 
securing the quality of VET, enhancing equity, 
developing key competences and organising 
the professional development of teachers and 
trainers, learning mobility as a topic was not 
directly addressed in the Riga conclusions and 
could not be taken on board in this Riga moni- 
toring. Better capturing the broad picture of VET 
policies would require a more holistic approach 
beyond 2020. 


See for example Poland and Cyprus country chapters. 
See for example Latvia and Germany country chapters. 
See for example Croatia country chapter. 

See Spain country chapter. 


See for example Norway country chapter. 
See for example UK-Wales country chapter. 
See for example Croatia country chapter. 


(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(4) In the Brussels region. 
(*) 
(*) 
(*”) 
(48) See Poland country chapter. 


See for example Croatia and the French Community of Belgium country chapters. 
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5.4. Past reflections, future 
lessons 


5.4.1. Maintaining positive momentum 

The Riga deliverables have helped encourage 
cooperation across borders. This is particularly 
evident in work on apprenticeships and is partly 
linked to the comprehensive policy framework 
and complementary and supportive measures, 
like the European alliance for apprenticeships, 
or policy learning conferences and forums or- 
ganised by Cedefop and the ETF. The European 
framework for quality and effective apprentice- 
ships, adopted in 2018 based on a European 
social partner initiative, complements the poli- 
cy package for the Member States and can be 
a useful tool for the candidate countries. Peer 
review sessions and structured discussions at 
meetings of Directors General and the Advisory 
Committee for VET have proved beneficial. This 
positive momentum towards peer and policy 
learning would be worth maintaining to cover all 
deliverables systematically. 

One of the Riga deliverables stresses the 
need for strong feedback loops to maintain or 
improve VET’s relevance and inform people’s 
education and career choices. Improving labour 
market and skills intelligence is also one of the 
priorities of the EU’s skills agenda. Countries are 
taking steps to improve their labour market and 
skills intelligence. To ensure this intelligence can 
be translated into effective policies takes more 
than setting up institutional structures and en- 
suring funding; it requires good skills govern- 
ance. Coordination and dissemination of findings 
are crucial. It also entails adjusting and adapting 
to new socioeconomic realities. While effective 
skills governance strongly depends on its nation- 
al and regional context, peer and policy learning 
can prove beneficial as shown by Cedefop and 
ETF support in this field. 


5.4.2. Looking ahead 

Consistent use of the learning outcomes ap- 
proach, supported by the implementation of 
comprehensive NQFs, is an underlying principle 


of developments in national VET systems. This 
applies particularly to MTD 3, access to quali- 
fication for all and flexible pathways, which has 
been reinforced by the Council recommendation 
on upskilling pathways. The recommendation 
advocates giving low-skilled adults the oppor- 
tunity to progress towards qualifications at EQF 
level 3 or 4. All parties to this process need to 
be familiar with these levels and understand how 
qualification frameworks can help people navi- 
gate through an increasingly complex education 
and training landscape. While many countries al- 
ready indicate the corresponding NQF/EQF lev- 
els in their qualification databases and on VET 
qualifications, evidence suggests that NQFs still 
need to reach individual citizens, learners, stu- 
dents and employers (*%). 

This final report on developments in the Riga 
cycle takes stock of achievements but also sug- 
gests steps forward. It takes part in the general 
reflection on the future of VET among ministers 
as well as Directors General for VET. Reflecting 
on the past to learn for the future is also the prin- 
ciple that underpins a comprehensive Cedefop 
study on the changing nature and role of VET. 
The ETF’s information and reflections on the 
emancipation of VET in its partner countries of- 
fers food for thought on the international dimen- 
sion of future EU policies and the framework of 
cooperation for the period after 2020. 

Linking these findings and reflections, some 
common trends emerge: 

(a) work-based learning is being strengthened 
and expanding to different types and levels 
of VET; 

(b) vocationally oriented education and training 
at higher levels is expanding and borderlines 
with ‘academic’ higher education are blur- 
ring; at upper secondary level, VET is pro- 
viding more key competences, and general 
education more vocationally oriented skills; 
initial and continuing VET are becoming more 
closely integrated; VET is differentiating fur- 
ther, as new stakeholders and providers enter 
the sector; 

(c) rapid structural changes require flexible re- 
sponses to meet new sector-specific needs; 


(*°) Cedefop web page on the Peer learning conference on the impact of NOQFs: do national qualifications frameworks make a 


difference? Thessaloniki, 9 and 10 November 2017. 


sufficient key competences skills are a condi- 
tion for reskilling and upskilling; 

(d) the influence that internationalisation has on 
VET is becoming faster and stronger. 


These tends underline the need for increased 
flexibility and permeability. They also call for re- 
flection on how IVET and CVET are connected 
in the lifelong learning perspective to support 
learning and occupational careers. Effective in- 
teraction between different education and train- 
ing institutions, labour market actors and stake- 
holders will be crucial. 

Depending on the country contexts, this may 
require broadening the concept of VET. It also 
means finding a balance between quick respons- 
es and long-term strategies that ensure stability 
and incremental improvements, both ensuring 
high quality offers. VET must be relevant to re- 
gional or local needs and broad enough to keep 
learners’ options open. 

Motivating people to continue learning, vali- 
dating their skills and guidance will be essential. 
This also means more focus on how people learn 
and which methods can help them best. 

In terms of the Riga deliverables, it is in MTD 
3 where most of these aspects come together, 
with the other MTDs contributing to its objec- 
tives. This may point towards increasing future 
attention to key competences (MTD 4) and con- 
tinuing professional development of teachers 
and trainers (MTD 5). 

Since the adoption of Copenhagen in 2002, 
VET developments and reforms have not only 
seen unprecedented growth but also gained 
political visibility. Monitoring and reporting na- 
tional developments has helped to take stock of 
achievements; in several countries, it has helped 
to keep VET on the agenda when it did not feature 
that prominently in overall EU level policy-making 
and/or nationally. As the work on qualifications 
frameworks for lifelong learning demonstrates, 
cooperation in VET has contributed to, and been 
part of, the overall ET 2020 framework. Howev- 
er, political commitment and ownership have not 
only boosted significant action, but also given 
the process its distinctive identity. 

At the same time, EU-level initiatives to ad- 
dress challenges for employment and economic 
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policies have acknowledged VET’s value in pro- 
viding people with skills for the labour market 
and society. Country-specific recommendations 
demonstrate how VET for young people and 
adults extends into other policy areas. 25 Mem- 
ber States have had recitals relevant for VET and 
adult learning embedded in the 2017 recommen- 
dations without necessarily addressing these ar- 
eas directly. This gives VET, with its distinctive 
focus and identity, a strong role at the interface 
of education and training, employment and eco- 
nomic policies. 

Looking ahead, much still needs to be done 
towards fulfilling the common ambition for even 
higher quality VET systems across all participat- 
ing countries. 
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Acronyms/Abbreviations 


ACVT Advisory Committee for Vocational Training 

ADA dual systems and alternance 

BE (de) | German-speaking Community of Belgium 

BE (fl) Flemish Community of Belgium 

BE (fr) French Community of Belgium 

CEFR EU frameworks for key competences, languages 

CPD continuing professional development 

DGVT Directors General for Vocational Education and Training 
EAfA European alliance for apprenticeship 

EEA European Economic Area 

EQAVET | European quality assurance for vocational education and training 
EQF European qualifications framework 

ESF European Social Fund 

ESIF European structural and investment funds 

ETF European Training Foundation 

MTD medium-term deliverable 

NQF national qualifications framework 

NRP national reference points 

TOF Turkish qualifications framework 

TVET technical vocational education and training (term used by UNESCO) 
QA quality assurance 

UK-EN United Kingdom — England 

UK-NI United Kingdom — Northern Ireland 

UK-SC United Kingdom — Scotland 

UK-WA | United Kingdom — Wales 

VET vocational education and training (term used by EU) 
WBL work-based learning 
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Annex 


Table A1. VET statistics for the candidate countries (2015, 2018) 


Activity rate (20-64) [%] 71.3 74.8 68.5 70.5 70.2 70.4 
Employment rate (20-64) [%] 59.3 65.6 56.7 59.8 51.9 56.1 
Unemployment rate (15+) [%] 17.1 12.3 17.6 152 26.1 20.8 
Long-term unemployment rate (15+) [%] 11.3 8.3 13.5 11.4 21.3 15.5 
Low 13.4 9.9 28.3 20.1 29.9 23.8 
Unemployment rate by education [% aged 15+] | Medium 20.4 14.3 19.3 16.7 26.6 21 
High 19.4 14.0 10.3 10.3 21.1 17.8 
Youth unemployment rate (15-24) [%] 39.8 28.3 37.6 29.4 47.3 45.4 
Youth unemployment ratio (15-24) [%] 12.5 10.1 11.3 9.7 15.5 14.5 
Incidence of self-employment [%] 59 55.5 20.9 21.9 26.1 23.6 
Participation in lifelong learning (25-64) [%] 11 0.9 3.0 3.2 2.6 2.4 
Tertiary educational attainment (30-34) [%] 22.1 27.3 31.0 32.4 28.6 33.3 
Reading 50.3 a 41.9 A 70.7 a 
Underachievement [% aged 15] Maths 53.3 a 51.9 A 70.2 a 
Science 417 a 51 A 62.9 a 
Early leavers from education (18-24) [%] 21.3 17.4 5.7 4.6 11.4 7.1 


Persons not in employment, education, training 


(15-24) [9%] 29.6 26.5 19.1 16.2 24.7 24.1 


Students in VET programmes at upper secondary level [%] * 19.5 19.8 67.2 67.1 59.5 59.3 
Students in VET programmes at upper secondary level [000] * 272 251 197 187 500 452 
Low 44.1 43.2 9.1 9.6 23.2 19.2 


Educational attainment of active population 


(15+) [9%] Medium 37.2 36.8 62.8 62.6 54.2 56.4 
High 18.7 20 28.1 27.7 22.7 24.4 
Public expenditure on education [% of GDP] * 3.1 3.2 4.5 4.5 41 4 
Total population [000] 2 885 | 2 870 622 622 2 069 | 2 075 
Relative size of youth population (15-24) [%] 20.6 19.5 18.4 18.3 17.3 15.9 


Legend: a: not applicable; m: missing; (*) Most recent year available, 
NB: Broad educational attainment levels: Low: ISCED 0-2; Medium: ISCED 3-4; High: ISCED 5-8. Underachievement (PISA): Serbia (2012). 
Source: ETF database, Eurostat, UNESCO Institute for Statistics, OECD. 
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56.0 63.1 53.9 59.6 70.0 73.1 
17.8 12.9 10.3 10.9 9.4 6.8 
10.6 6.5 2.2 24 45 2.9 
15.6 12.6 9.7 9.9 17.4 13.3 
19.4 13.8 11.3 12.1 8.7 6.2 
15.3 10.9 10.8 12.2 5.6 41 
43.2 29.7 18.5 20.2 20.3 15.2 
12.7 8.9 77 8.8 8.5 6.3 
30.2 28.2 32.9 32.0 16.1 15.3 
48 41 5.5 6.2 10.7 14 
28.9 32.8 23.6 28.8 38.7 40.7 
33.1 a 40.0 a 19.7 a 
38.9 a 51.4 a 22.2 a 
35.0 a 44.5 a 20.6 a 
75 6.8 36.4 31 11.0 10.6 
20.1 16.5 23.9 24.4 12.0 10.5 
75.1 744 49 46.4 47.3 47.8 
1975 1873 2 788 2713 10 312 10 234 
16.5 16.2 58.3 55 19.9 18.7 
59.1 58 20.4 21.2 48.0 47.2 
24.4 25.9 21.3 23.8 32.1 34.1 
4.0 m 5.8 5.7 5.02 m 
7 114 7 001 77 695 81 257 239 | 508 520 512 379 
14.1 13.5 21.3 20.3 14.5 14.2 
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Table A2. EU-28+ MTD priority level 


MTD 1 MTD 2 MTD 3 MTD 4 MTD 5 


pm ea wea a 
X X X X X 


1] AT 
BE (fl) | X X X X 
2| BE(f) | X 
BE (de) | X X X 
3] BG X 
4) HR | X X X 
5| cy | X X X 
6 ecz X X 
7| DK | X X X X 
8| EE 
9) FI 
10} FR iy X X X 
11] DE | X X X x 
12] EL X x X 
13| HU | X X X 
14) IS 
15| IE X x X 
16) IT X X 
17; WV X X 
18} LT 
19) LW 
20| mT | x X X X X 
21; NL X X X X X 
22| NO X 
23; PL ¥ x X x | Xx x | Xx 
24; PT X X X X X 
25 RO | X X X X ¥ 
26/ Sk | X X X X X 
27| SI X X X X X 
28| ES X X X X 
29| SE X X X X X 
30| UK 
Total 23/26 | 1/26 | 0/26 | 10/26 | 15/26) 0/26 | 16/26) 7/26 | 1/26 | 13/26 | 9/26 | 2/26 | 18/26 | 7/26 | 1/26 


Legend: H: high priority level; M: medium priority level; L: low priority level. 

NB: 26 respondents; empty cells indicate that countries did not provide relevant information at the time EE, IS, LT, LU and UK (4 VET systems) did not 
provide any feedback. FI provided only general feedback as it was preparing a comprehensive VET reform at the time which included the Riga MTDs and 
came into effect in January 2018. PL indicated high and medium priority for both MTD 4 and MTD 5. CY, IT and AT: the responsible ministries/authorities 
provided joint feedback. FR: both the General Delegation for employment and vocational training and the Ministry of Education, higher Education and 
Research provided feedback. 


Source: Cedefop, based on a survey carried out among DGVT in early 2016 (Cedefop, 2016a). 
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Table A3. EU-28+ developments initially planned for 2016-20 per MTD per focus area 


MTD 1 MTD 2 MTD 3 MTD 4 MTD 5 


Initial training for teaching in VET schools 
Initial training for trainers in enterprises 
Continuing training for trainers in enterprises 


Key Competences in CVET 


Feedback loops CVET 
Fa Continuing training for teaching in VET schools 


bea Feedback loops IVET 


>< | >< 
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25/26 | 5/26 | 26/26 | 22/26 | 15/26) - | 26/26 | 25/26 


NB. 26 respondents; empty cells indicate that countries did not provide relevant information at the time. Some countries not reporting on work planned 
for one or more focus area(s) under a specific MTD have indicated that the relevant issue(s) would be addressed in the context of another MTD. 

EE, IS, LT, LU and UK (4 VET systems) did not provide any feedback. FI provided only general feedback as it was preparing a comprehensive VET reform 
at the time which included the Riga MTDs and came into effect in January 2018. CY, IT and AT: the responsible ministries/authorities provided joint 
feedback. FR: Both, the General Delegation for employment and vocational training and the Ministry of Education, higher Education and Research 
provided feedback. 

Source: Cedefop, based on a survey carried out among DGVT in early 2016 (Cedefop, 2016a). 
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Table A4. Key competences, variety of national definitions in the EU-28+ 


Communication in the mother tongue is sometimes merged with foreign languages, for example in Spain and Finland. The name 
may also be more nuanced: for instance ‘language culture and occupational language’ in Lithuania; and ‘communication in national 
languages’ in Luxemburg, as the country has three official languages. Communication in foreign languages is part of five basic 
skills in Norway but is not explicit in VET. In Finland, communication is combined with media skills. 


Maths is often separated from the ‘maths, science and technology’ competence, as is the case in Czechia, Ireland, Iceland, 
Norway (numeracy) and Portugal. In France, the term ‘technological culture’ is used. 


Digital competence is sometimes combined with maths and technology as in Spain and Finland. Given the complex nature of 
the competence, the names also vary: for instance ‘information and communications technology’ in Belgium, Czechia, Latvia and 
Portugal; ‘computing’ in France; and ‘informatics’ in Bulgaria. 


Learning to learn is referred to as ‘learning skills/competence’ in Bulgaria, Czechia and Latvia and ‘effective and independent 
learning’ in Hungary. 


For interpersonal, intercultural and social/civic competences various terms are used which imply their specific focus: ‘acting 
independently in social and working life’ and ‘working in heterogeneous groups’ in Slovakia; ‘citizenship education’ in Belgium and 
the UK-England; ‘moral and civic education’ in France; ‘career and civic competence’ in the Netherlands; and ‘skills for life’ in the 
UK-Wales. In Denmark civic competence is spilt from ‘interpersonal, intercultural and social competence’. 


Cultural awareness and expression can be linked to social competence, as in Finland, and combined with civic competence, 
as in Czechia. 


NB: Examples are not exhaustive. 


Source: Cedefop based on Cedefop ReferNet country chapters 2016 on key competences in VET; a Cedefop ReferNet thematic perspectives series: 
https://www.cedefop.europa.eu/en/publications-and-resources/country-reports/key-competences-in-vet 
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Table A5. Bruges — Riga: a simplified overview 


From 2010 to 2020 


Annex 


Bruges short-term deliverables 
2010-14 


1. 


Organise activities to promote VET attractiveness 
and excellence (campaigns, skills competitions 
etc.). 


Support activities to acquaint compulsory edu- 
cation pupils with vocational trades and career 
possibilities. 


Take measures to implement the EQAVET recom- 
mendation and progress towards national quality 
assurance frameworks for VET. 


Ensure that key competences and career man- 
agement skills are integrated in IVET curricula and 
can be acquired through CVET opportunities. 


Governments, social partners and VET providers 

should make the necessary arrangements to: 

© maximise work-based learning/apprenticeships, 
to help increase the number of apprentices 
by 2012; 

© create opportunities for greater cooperation 
between VET institutions and enterprises, 
for example through teacher traineeships in 
enterprises; 

© provide VET institutions with feedback on the 
employability of VET graduates. 


Pursue work on setting up monitoring systems on 
transitions from learning to work. 


improving the quality and efficiency of VET and increasing its attractiveness and relevance 
making lifelong learning and mobility a reality 

promoting creativity, innovation and entrepreneurship 
promoting equity, social cohesion and attractive citizenship 


Bruges strategic Riga medium-term deliverables and 
objectives 2010-20 transversal areas 2015-20 


1. Making IVET an attrac- 
tive learning option. 


2. Fostering excellence, 
quality and relevance 
of IVET and CVET. 


MTD 2: Further develop quality assurance 
mechanisms in line with the EQAVET 
recommendation and, as part of QA 
systems, establish continuous information 
and feedback loops to IVET and CVET 
systems based on learning outcomes. 


MTD 4: Further strengthen key compe- 
tences in VET curricula and provide more 
effective opportunities to acquire/develop 
them through IVET and CVET. 


MTD 1: Promote work-based learning, 
with special attention to apprentice- 
ship-type training, by involving social 
partners, companies and VET providers, 
as well as by stimulating innovation and 
entrepreneurship. 


MTD 5: Introduce systematic approaches 
and opportunities for initial and continuous 
professional development for VET teachers, 
trainers and mentors in school and work- 
based settings. 
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Bruges short-term deliverables Bruges strategic Riga medium-term deliverables and 
2010-14 objectives 2010-20 transversal areas 2015-20 


7. To maximise VET’s contribution to the ET 2020 3. Enabling flexible MTD 3: Enhance access to VET and 
15% benchmark on adult participation in lifelong access to training and qualifications for all through more flexible 
learning, review the use of incentives, rights and qualifications. and permeable systems, notably by offering 
obligations for all stakeholders, and take appropri- efficient and integrated guidance services 
ate action to encourage participation in CVET. and making available validation of non-for- 


8. Implement the EQF recommendation: mnalanen informal lear: 


e develop comprehensive NQFs based on the MTD 4: key competences (see above). 
learning outcomes approach; use NQF as a 
catalyst for more permeability between VET and 
higher education, developing/maintaining VET at 
post-secondary or higher EQF levels, realising 


Transversal. 


flexible learning pathways; 4. Developing a strategic 
e referencing NQF levels to EQF levels by 2012. approach to interna- 
9. Develop and promote the use of procedures for tonaligation of Led an 
CVET and promoting 


validating non-formal and informal learning sup- : ; ot 
ported by EQF/NQFs and guidance. international mobility. 


10. Provide integrated (education, training, employ- 
ment) guidance services related with labour 
market needs. 


11. Progress towards implementing ECVET in line 
with the recommendation; participate in tests for 
mobility. 


12. Take appropriate measures to boost mobility in 

VET, including: 

© encourage more IVET students and VET profes- 
sionals to participate in transnational mobility; 

© encourage local and regional authorities and 
VET providers to develop an internationalisation 
culture and strategies, including cross border 
mobility; 

e address legal and administrative obstacles 
related to transnational mobility of apprentices 
and trainees; 

© encourage professional chambers, business 
and other organisations to support host and 
sending enterprises in providing appropriate 
conditions for apprentices/trainees in transna- 
tional mobility; 

e ensure the provision of language learning and 
intercultural competences in VET curricula; 

e make optional use of other EU tools for en- 
hancing mutual recognition of qualifications/ 
competences. 
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Bruges short-term deliverables Bruges strategic Riga medium-term deliverables and 
2010-14 objectives 2010-20 transversal areas 2015-20 
13. Encourage partnerships for creativity 5. Fostering innovation, MTD 1: Promoting work-based learning/ 


and innovation. creativity and entre- apprenticeships (see above) 
preneurship, as well as 
the use of ICT in IVET 
and CVET. 


14. Encourage effective and innovative, quality 
assured use of technology by all VET provid- 
ers supported by equipment, infrastructure 
and networks, with continuing improvements 
reflecting developments in technology and 
pedagogical understanding. 


MTD 4: key competences (see above). 


15. Take measures to promote entrepreneurship, 
e.g. by promoting key competence acquisition, 
experiences in enterprises, and involving experts 
from businesses. 


16. Take preventive and remedial measures to maxim- | 6. Realising inclusive VET | MTD 3: access to VET and qualifications for 
ise VET’s contribution to combating early leaving and CVET. all (see above). 


17. Consider measures to raise participation of 
low-skilled and other at-risk groups in edu- 
cation and training including by developing 
flexible CVET pathways and using guidance and 
support services 


18. Use ICT to maximise access to training and 
promote active learning, develop new methods 
in work and school-based VET to facilitate the 
participation of at-risk groups 


19. Use existing monitoring systems to support partic- 
ipation of at-risk groups in VET 
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Developments in five priority areas for VET, agreed in 2015 
by the EU-28, Iceland, Norway, candidate countries, the 
European Commission and EU social partners, are at the 
centre of this report. Work in 2015-19 shows continuity 
with earlier national strategies and initiatives. It confirms 
the recent focus on apprenticeships and other forms of 
work-based learning, and increasing attention to widening 
access to VET and qualifications; these two areas have 
been reinforced by EU-level policy packages. The report 
also presents measures taken in VET teacher and trainer 
professional development, key competence provision, 
and quality assurance, including actions to make use of 
information on skills intelligence. Complementing this 
report, individual country chapters offer more detailed 
information on national developments. The report offers an 
overview of the progress made since 2015 and the state of 
play of VET policies in participating countries at the end of 
the Riga cycle, pointing out challenges for the future. 
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